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A TEACHER’S GUIDE BOOK TO 
THE ACTIVITY PROGRAM 


CIIAPTICR ONE 


THE EACK(;Rt)UNI) 

(i) 

The scene is the superinlenclenl's oflire, llie time is the 
first week of the fall term, ami the persons are the sujier- 
intendent and one of his elementary principals, I'hc 
latter has returned to her school, after a summer session 
in the university, tilled with new ideas in education. Slie. 
has heard several references to “ activities " and " activ¬ 
ity programs,” and she has prepared a list of tjuestions on 
which she wi.shes help. The superintendent admits good- 
naturedly that he has a good deal to htarn himself about 
some of these new idetis but is willing to answer the 
questions as helpfully as his own limited knowledge will 
allow. I'he following conversation lakes place: 
Principal, What is the essence of an activity program ? 
Tell me in one sentence, if you will, what distinguishes 
it from the formal, conventional school program with 
which wc are both familiar? 

Superintcndcnl. I would say that the essential part of 
an activity program is the self-activity of the children 
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themselves, in distinction to the activity of the teacher. 
You have seen the formal type of schoolroom in which 
the children sit passively m their seats, absorb as much 
information as possible from the teacher, answer only 
when they are spoken to, and leave their seats only 
upon going to a recitation group or at intermissions. 
In such a room the teacher is of course the dominant 
factor and upon her lies almost entirely the responsi¬ 
bility for the work which is being carried on in that 
room. Under an activity program the children select 
their tasks from a variety of occupations which have 
been provided by the teacher, secure their own materi¬ 
als, carry on the work they have selected, and rely upon 
the teacher not so much for initial direction as for 
helpful advice and for checking the final outcomes of 
the activities carried on. The children move about 
freely in such a room, provided always that some useful 
purpose is served thereby, and are free to talk to one 
another about their work, provided that they do not 
unduly disturb other children or interfere in any way 
with the recitation group which may be engaged with 
the teacher. 

Principal. Is the activity program a new idea in edu¬ 
cation ? 

Superintendent. Not at all. Superior teachers have 
been carrying out this idea for years in their class¬ 
rooms. Pestalozzi was an activity teacher in the true 
sense of the word inasmuch as he capitalized the 
initiative of his pupils. There are several reasons, 
however, why we are emphasizing the activity program 
so strongly today. First, because only a small pro- 
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portion oi our goori toachors are engaged in this ty(H; 
of work. The formal type of schoolroom i.s still the 
accepted type in a very large number of American 
schools, A second and more vital reason for the 
recent emphasis ujion the activity progranv lies in a 
development of a new philosophy of education inci¬ 
dent upon our recognized need for a new sot ial 
order. American education at the present time is 
largely a matter of factory organization with heavy 
emphasis upon standardization and uniformity. 
Leaders in education of the type of Dewey and 
Kilpatrick warn us that formal etlucation of the 
current type is not preparing pupils to lake their 
proper places in a changing world. If we hiid the 
assuranee that the j)resent soeial order would continue 
imlclinitely, it is probable that the present formal 
education would (tmtrihule directly to a .static civil¬ 
ization; hut the World War unsettled the minds of 
our people as to our future, and it is intere.sting 
to note that ehange<l soeial conditions in Kurope 
brought about by the war have created over there a 
newer and freer type of seluMil whidi emphasizes real 
living at the iiresent nmnietit in distinction to pre[tara- 
tion for a problematic future. 

Frindpal. There has lieen considerable di.scussion in 
recent years aliout the project. What is the relation 
between ” activity " ami the project 

Supcriniemhnl, 'I’herc is no real tiilTerence between the 
basic meaning.^ of thew two tenns l)ut a deeirled 
difference in the application of these tenns in ilur 
American schoolroom. In general, the project has 
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been some form of manual activity instituted as a 
temporary relief from formal academic teaching instead 
of being a vitally essential part of our schoolroom life. 
For example, a highly formal teacher of the old school 
may allow her pupils occasionally to set up a sand 
table representation of Oriental life or construct a 
California mission out of soap or evolve a series of 
booklets illustrating the habits of the American Inrlian. 
The pupils look upon this as a happy variation from 
the dull grind of the day’s work, while the teacher looks 
upon it as a concession on her part to the current ctlu- 
cational fad. The essential feature of such a project 
is that it bears a very slight relation to the organization 
of the term’s work. On the other hand, a real activity 
is not an addition to the course of study but [lart of 
the course of study. A teacher who wishes to Ix'gin 
her sixth-grade history with a study of the contribu¬ 
tions made by the ancient Greeks to the modern world 
may spend several weeks with her pniiils in studying 
the Olympic games, tying her work up with a tiisrussion 
of the forthcoming Olympic games to be lieltl in this 
country. A unit of this kind miglh easily bo carried 
on for a month and involve not only actual physical 
representations on sand tables, on miniature stages, 
and^ even in the school yard but the prcparatioti, in 
addition, of written and oral reports and possibly the 
dramatization of certain features of Greek life that 
would be pertinent to the matter in hand. Such a 
unit would not be “ tacked on,” as it were, to the 
ordinary work of the classroom but would be a sub¬ 
stitute for the conventional assignment of a certain 
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number of diapler.s in the text. It is simply a matter 
of convenience to refer to live latter as an activity anti 
to the former as a jtrojeet; and it will be found helpful 
to discard the word projtrl tmtirely, as it signifies an 
outworn prot ednre. I do not mean that all projects 
you read about were of the arlitieial type. Many of 
them in the hands of teachers with a vision were true 
activities in tlie best sense of the word, Imt in the main 
the average teat lier thinks of a project a.s something 
rather incidental in the day's program, 

Priiuiptil. I low do you distinguish lietween an activity 
anil a large unit of work? 

SupcritKcndml. 'I'he activity and the large unit of work 
are oliviously the same thing, iml one term denotes the 
child's altitude while the otlier denotes the teacher’s 
attitiule. In sm h a proredure as the study of the 
Olympic games just mentioned, llie child would en¬ 
gage in various physical, mental, anrl social activities 
for the .sake of the (‘njoyment he nializes therefrom. 
He would not rcali/,e .self con.sciou.sly that he was fol¬ 
lowing out a set [ilan of proeeiiure hut would do the 
thing in hand for the fun of doing it. In contrast to 
thi.s, the teaiher would conceive of it as a logical pro¬ 
cedure. starting with certain delinileolijective.s, carried 
out through a lertain series of mental, physical, and 
social acts, and ending in certain delinile, worth-while 
outcomes. Such a plan we call a large unit of work, 
while tlu‘ various oc( U()ation.s in whicli the children 
engage camstitvite the activities. 

Prindfnil. How is an activity .started? 

Supmnk'udrrtl. Fir.st, the ilaily work of the schoolroom, 
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under skillful handling, will suggest many worth-whiU; 
activities. This is especially true of the social stmlies. 
Not all knowledge is of equal worth, ami often the 
children will be interested in a certain phase of the 
day’s work to the partial or total excdusion of other 
phases. To expand a center of interest into a wj)rth- 
while activity is a relatively easy matter. Scc’omi, 
the neighborhood of school ami the neighlK>rhoo(l of 
home will suggest many activities that can he tied up 
with the daily work of the schoolroom. For example, 
one school in this city has a transcontinental railrtuui 
almost in its back yard, and the sight of limited trains 
flashing back and forth throughout the day was rnatle 
the starting point of an activity which included tlu' 
history and geography of the entire western United 
States. Third, the daily newspaper will provide ample 
material for an activity program. Chilriron have been 
extremely interested in President Hoover's visit to 
South America, the Polar explorations of Byrd and 
Wilkins, the recent revolution in Spain, and the stirring 
political changes in the Far East, d'hc creation of a 
new civic center in our own city, a projected union 
railroad station, the development of a municipal air- 
port, and the tremendous growth of foreign commerce 
at the harbor afford good starting points for worth¬ 
while activities. 

Principal, What must one do if an activity won't start ? 

Superintendent. This is a common que.stion and it 
reflects a situation in which the children seem to be 
utterly passive and interested in nothing. 'Phis calls 
for skillful teaching of the highest order, and the ptoh- 
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lem can he solved only by a teacher’s “ setting the 
stage.” 'I’his ^unl>ly means that the teacher brings 
into play the power of suggestion by providing her 
room with the desiied resp()nHe.s from her children. 
Sometime.s a room has to be e.vposed to a great variety 
of material before thi' feeble .spark of interest begins 
to gleam, bill once it does the skillful teacher can 
usually fan it into llame and work out her activity 
along the line^ of the children's interest. A very helj)- 
ful chapter on ” Setting the Stage ” will be found in 
Ciiirit iflum Miikiii}’ tit on lUcnicnUiry School, by the 
teachers of the Lincoln School, Teachers College, 
Columbia rniversity, 'I'he teacher .should remember 
that it pay.-^ to have [latience. It is far better to delay 
the initiation of an artivity until the children are 
ready for it than to rush into something which later 
proves to be the satisfaction of a teacher-interest 
rather than a pnpil interest. 

Print ipoi. How long .should an activity run? 

Supcrinkmkni. Tlie answer to this is quite definite. 
An ai tivity shouhl continue just as long as the chil¬ 
dren's interest is maintained at white heat. As 
soon as inleri-st (limiiiis/u:s the activity should cease 
and should be replaced by something else. This calls 
for good sense ami good judgment on the part of the 
teacher. 

Prhuipol. fs it not true that in an activity program the 
children do about as they please, and that there is no 
comimlsion iqiou them to learn anything well? 

Superintaukni. 'I'his is a very common assumption and 
it can be amswered by saying that an activity program 
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calls for far more skillful teaching than leaching in a 
formal situation. In planning her large unit of work 
the teacher must outline for her own .sake those very 
definite outcomes which alone make tlu- activity worth 
while, and it is incumbent upon her to see that either 
these outcomes are reached by her puitil.s or tliat <»tIuT.s 
equally valuable result. Obviously the tearlu-r's unit 
of work must be a flexible affair, pennitting freciuent 
readjustment of plans as the activity proceeds, and slut 
must not be surprised if certain outcomes fail to ai>pear 
and other outcomes result which .she luul not antici¬ 
pated. Sometimes she may feel worried by the lack 
of power in those more formal skill :iiid drill subjects 
which have long been the stable fare in tlie American 
schoolroom. The secret in this luoldem lies largely in 
the teacher’s program. Let her ])laee her content 
subjects, particularly social studies, in the early jurtrn- 
ing between nine and ten o'clock; follow them with 
English between ten and eleven o'clock; follow this 
with physical activities — rhythms, music, manual 
education, and home economics between eleven and 
twelve o’clock; and conclude with an appreciation 
period, from one to two o’clock, which will invtdve 
literature, music, and art. She will then have an hour 
left at the end of the day for training her children in 
those elementary skills which require emph-asis. luir 
example, an activity in the social studies may bring t*;} 
light a weakness in map reading and the location of 
place names. An activity in English may reveal an 
overabundant number of common errors of speech. A 
reading activity may bring to light a meager reading 
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vocabulary. All these weaknessc.s can well be taken 
care of in the hour devoted to the acquisition of worth- 
wliile skills, and no activity teacher need be afraid at 
such a time to indulge in the most strenuous form of 
drill accc'ptable to a teacher of the old school. It can¬ 
not be emphasized too much that an activity program 
should yield definite worth-while and tangible results, 
and that it is the teacher’s job to see that these arc 
attained, first, through careful planning and, second, 
by constant checking of the puiiils’ progress. It must 
be quite, olivious that in the upper grades a goodly 
portion of the checking may be done by the children 
themselves. 

Principal. Is an activity a physical affair or may it be 
purely inlellectual? 

Supcrinlcndcnt. The answer is, of course, that one can 
display just as much activity in preparing an oral 
report as he can in constructing a feudal castle of 
cardboard. /'I'eachers should get away from the 
idea that an activity is .solely confmed to something 
,one can do with his hands.' Problem solving and 
apjireciation lessons are additional e.xamples of worth¬ 
while activiti(‘s in which manual work is entirely 
absent. 

Principal. Must a teacher follow out every line of inter¬ 
est iiuliealed in a given activity? 

Superintendent. Due of our teacher.s wrote me recently 
stating that she felt she was a failure as an activity 
teacher because she did not follow out each “ lead ” in 
a given activity to its logical conclusion. I should 
like to read a quotation from her letter and I think 
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you will agree that no one could show nion* in at urn 
judgment or better sense than this teacher in arriving 
at such a correct estimate of the limitations of the 
activity program. 


Not that I’m against activities, you undrr.stand. The- 
oretically I approve. I’ve written reams of tlicm in tiitu-s 
past and might even turn out a fairly good moriel uri 
paper. But I just can’t do them with any degri'c id skill. 
Not but what there are plenty of activities in my room 
many sometimesI), but they arc not the “i:i|»iial A” kitul. 
They don’t lead on to anything except their own immediate 


ends. For instance, if we make a castle in the sand table, 
we just make a castle; and when we gel tired of looking at 
it, we knock it down and make something else. We don’t 
study the whole feudal system while conslrueliiig tliat 
castle. And it doesn’t teach us to spell, win a Zaner 
certificate, or keep our finger nails clean. k)uile (he con¬ 
trary! You see living, even in the si.xlh grade, is a com¬ 
plicated sort of business, requiring so many activities :uui 
so many habits to be formed. Their roots are all inter¬ 
twined. I’m never able to segregate eillier ends, idlrt- 
gether. If I transplant some promising sjirout of interest 
and try to train it to a particular pattern, it either ’■nins 
all over the place,” to the detriment of the rest of ilu* g,ir- 
den, or else withers up and dies becau.se il,s roots were div 
turbed-or perhaps because I gel tired of supjdving the 
Ide-giving water of enthusiasm. No doubt there’s smiu- 
thing wrong either with my philo.sop)iy or my nervous 
systern. I get so beastly bored with a continuous aetivitv 
or project that projects itself into infinity. I lik,- to star! 
TlSw interests washed up by the last tide. 

tJdav but one” and making sure that what we say 

„J 1 be con«eet with wh.l we're 5„i„g to eey 1,1- 
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Principal. What are some worth-while activities? 
Superintendent. In the primary grades we find children 
painting at easels, o])crating a store, sewing on gar¬ 
ments intended either for their dolls or themselves, 
modeling in clay, keeping house, washing clothes, and 
maintaining a garden. In the upper grades we find 
such activities as the planning of a small house, a study 
of aviation, including the construction of a model 
airi)orl, an activity based upon the Olympic games, 
the development of pictorial maps, setting up exhibits, 
holding expositions, conducting clubs, and editing 
the school magazine and newspaper. These are only 
scattered instances of a great variety of worth-while 
activities. 

Principal. Supiiose that one of my teachers asks me why 
she should engage in the activity program ? 
Superintendent. 'I'cll her that teaching in an informal 
room is the greatest fun on earth. No one who has 
visited a truly socialized room of this kind can fail to 
rcalizi! that pupils and teacher are far happier, more 
interested, and more vitally alive than under any 
other form of schoolroom organization. For the 
present she will h;ive to lake your statement on faith 
but I am sure she will find, after experimenting, that 
I am correct. 

(2) 

All parents know that young children are subject to a 
variety of diseases, annoying but not serious, which 
develop, run their course, and disappear. The art of 
education is still in its childhood and subject to inter¬ 
mittent disorders which eventually pass away without 
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leaving the victim very much the worse for wear. Every 
thoughtful teacher knows how cflucational fads and 
fancies run their course, each in turn heing regardofl at 
the time as of prime imporianre, only to wane and juiss 
away because of the faulty philosojiby itehiinl tlu-ni, It 
is quite essential that the leacher realize that the at tivily 
program is not " just another ” erlucatinna! fa«l, :i}id we 
can secure this desirable end only by proving to her ! Iiat 
behind the activity program is a lenal)Ie :ind w«>rtli while 
philosophy of education which is at onee llic stturt e and 
the corrective of our procedures. It will facilitate the 
teacher’s thinking if we outline this philosophy in some¬ 
what dogmatic form in a scries of statements or pretposi- 
tions. 

1 . Education is a continuous process resulting in 
changes in conduct. A century ago education w-.m 
regarded as an affair of childhood and ynutli cimeernetl 
with preparation for adult life. For most people etluea- 
tion was something which ceased to funetiim .somewliere 
between the ages of sixteen to twenty year.H, If a young 
person had attended school long enougli to learn how to 
read, to write, to spell, and to do .simjile prolilems in 
arithmetic, he was educated in the popular conceptitm 
of the word and ready for an adult world in wliich formal 
education had little part. Today we think of «lucatso>i 
in the wide sense of a force which begins its work on an 
individual before birth and ceases only at death. 

From this point of view we are constantly being 
^ucated and the agents of education are numerous. 
Teachers are prone to think of themselves as the agent.s 
of education, which indeed they are, but they .should 
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realize that their pupils arc under their care for only 
twenty-live hours a week out of some one hundred sixty- 
eight hours, and that education has not ceased when the 
children leave school in the afternoon. Fellow pupils, 
streets, alleys, homes, clubs, gangs, churches, “ shows,” 
parks, l)f)oks, newspapers - - all these and many more arc 
agents of (ulucation in some direction or the other. Even 
the oldest arlult will not wish In have the reimtation of 
having a closed mind or be unable to adjust himself to 
new ifleas, so that education is taking place wherever a 
person, young or old, is changing or modifying his conduct 
in one direction or another. 

2. The aim of education as a consciously controlled 
process, i.e., from the standpoint of the teacher, is to 
effect desirable changes in conduct. Let us be quite 
clear in our minds as to this point. A boy goes to high 
school, fails in his subjects, drops out, and goes to work 
as a driver of a truck. Ills hours are long and his pay 
poor and he is glad of the suggestion that he drive for 
another employer at much higher wages although he is to 
work only at night. He drives back and forth from the 
harbor to the city several lirncis before he realizes that the 
load under the tarpaulin is liquor, and that the man who 
accompanies him on his trips is an armed guard. Our 
young man becomes accustomed to the idea, docs not 
rebel when asked to ann himself, has a few mild brushes 
with the authorities, and escapes safely. At last he 
gets caught and has to “shoot his way” out, leaving 
badly wounded men behind him. He is being educated. 
He has changed in his conduct, but the changes have 
not been desirable changes. 
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As another illustration, a little Ixiy rnmt'.s to school 
from a disrupted home, He is impiulent, dirty, uumh ial. 
He falls under the influence of a sensililt', kindly, 
tent teacher and little by Utile his attitude t Ilij? 

manners improve; he learns to live iH’.icraldy and 
happily with his group in school; he lakes interfs,! in his 
work; he “makes good." This boy also is boinp rrln* 
cated, but his changes in conduct arc d(‘!dral)li;* dianj;('s. 

3. The result of desirable changes in conduct is better 
adjustment. A fine watch or a tine aulomohih- runs 
smoothly because its working parts are so nrranp'ed that 
maximum movement is secured with minimum friv tiou ; 
in other words, the machinery is perfectly adjusted. We 
think of the truly educated person as one who.se rwmduet 
is so ordered as to function smoothly and elTeciively 
toward desirable ends. Adjustment proceeds in Ibrt'e 
directions: 


(а) The individual to himself, d'he truly edufuttal 
person lives in bodily, mental, and spiritual peace liecaust* 
he has an “ integrated personality." 

(б) The individual to hia social grou 5 >. I’he truly 
educated person lives at peace with tire people he meets in 
his daily round because of likcne.ss of habit and cortt- 
munity of interest. Also, he has the faculty of :ulaj>lin)r 
the social group to himself by helping to raise the ideals 
of the group to his own high level. 

(c) The individual to a changing world. We must 
teinember that we are living in a changing world. ()ltl 
traditions, old institutions, and old ideals are liwuiking 
own or being materially modified from day to day ()ur 
conception of the truly educated person will be quite 
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(lilTcrent if wc think of him as atijustcd only to a static 
world rather than to the chanffing world in which we live. 
Dr. Kilpatrick, in his Education for a Changing Cimliza- 
lion, has this striking paragraidr: 

We may difTer as lo liow we .shall go forward to meet the 
problem of uti iiilt'graling world, hul forward we must go; 
for the integration meanwhile goes steadily on. ()ur 
schools tin'll must build a vision and a grasp of facts able 
to cope with these facts as they are. As said before, noth¬ 
ing less than world-mindedne.ss will sutlice. And this 
moans a new history, a new geography, probably a new 
inclusive social science. For the old history and the old 
geography by a selective iierversion of fact.s render us 
incapalile of seeing truly the actual oncoming situation. 
The old way rlivided humanity and was meant so to do. 
It fostered nationalistic division and hatreds and was 
meant so to do. But these attilmles will not fit our chil¬ 
dren to solve their problems. 'I'lie rising generation fares 
a diflerent world, an integrating worhl. It is the t ruth that 
will make them free, and upon the truth we must rely.' 

4. The truly educated person then will be capable 
of adjustment to a changing world and will be world- 
minded. But he must be more than this. He will 
realize that he must not only be ready to live under a new 
social order but help to bring it about, fie will not only 
exemplify the highest lyin' of living himself but will 
place great stress on Iht' appreciation of fine human 
lives wherever they may be found. Dr. Bobbitt has 
c.xprcsse(l this thought well : 

The jrroblem of delerniining the activities is not to find 
out what is usually done. It is not to find the average 
performance. The frequence of an activity on the part of 

»'Hic MftcmilliiH C'omthiny. Quwtcil liy iKirmitsltm, 
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a mediocre generation is not of much value in ,>-howinr; us 
at what education shoulrl aim. TJiosc who have adiieveii 
the highest and most rlesirahle levels of human performance 
are relatively few. The activities nf llu‘ high type to he 
aimed at are therefore relatively infreriuenl. 

Let us find, therefore, if possilrie, I hose ikumuis who cotne 
nearest to living life as it ought to he livcil.’ 

Dr. John Dewey voices the same thought in ait article' 
in Progressive Education for July, : 

If we are satisfied upon the whole with I lie aims aiir] 
processes of existing society, this inelhoil is appropriate. 
If you want schools to perpetuate the present nrrlcr, with 
at most an elimination of waste ami with .sui'h achlitions as 
enable it to do better what it is already doing, then one 
type of intellectual method or “science" Is irnlicaterl, Um 
if one conceives that a social order dilTerent in ipiality and 
direction from the present is de.sirable ami that sclmols 
should strive to educate with social <hange in view liy pro¬ 
ducing individuals not compkeenl aliout what .afre.idv 
exists, and equipped with (lesire.s ami abilities to assist iii 
transforming it, quite a difTerenl metlmtl and content is 
indicated for educational scicnce.- 

6. We may summarize our discussion so far in the 
following tentative definition of the purpo.se of educa- 
don: Tk purpose of education is to effect thsimhle changes 
^n conduct through wholesome and complete Imufj of the 
highest type, leading to salisjaclory adjustment of the 
individual (a) to himself, (b) to the social group, and iv) 
to a changing world. As by-products of the eduealmud 
process will be the acquisition of socially valuable bodies of 
fundamental skills, and worth-while apprecki- 

5 ttby University of Chica,,, P,*,. l,y 
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The teacher who accepts the purpose of education as 
here stated will wish to make her philosophy of education 
function in actual practice. How shall thi.s be done? 
Since the world outside the classroom is an imperfect 
world, the modern schoolroom must exhibit as nearly an 
ideal life situation as po.ssible tt) the end that children 
shall be trained in better hal)ils and loftier ideals of 
livinjT, |)r. Hobbitt lefers to tin; “ mediocre generatirm ” 
which is the background of pre.sent social life. If we are 
to realize life upon its highest level, we must see to it that 
we set an examirle in our .schoolrooms of the. l)est types 
of living. The school must recognize and enhance human 
values. The school must be a jdace “ wherein divensity 
of ability and e.xperience ixither than uniformity is 
prized,” to quote Dewey. This includes teachers and 
principals as well as children. The present factory 
system of education in the United Slates, which places 
great strc.ss on standardization of procedure and unifomr- 
ity of product, should be replaced by a more human and 
more lifelike type of school organization, d’he informal 
program appears to offer desirable changes in procedure, 
in harmony with our philosophy of education, and in 
succeeding chajiters we, shall try to discover the [iractical 
methods whereby .such a program may he succc,ssfully 
carried out. 


.SIIM.\IAKY Cn-' CirAPTRU ONE 

The two prime characteristics of the new school are 
(i) the development of the persons in the school — chil¬ 
dren and adults alike — into human beings of the highest 
type and (3) the “ good living ” which is constantly 
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going on and in which all participate, Ihint^ ni{‘an- 

ing in this connection a scquena; o! tiaily cxperieiu es - 
something undergone, something shart-il. hunicthing 
enjoyed — real, vital, interesting, jmilit.-ilfli*, and satis¬ 
fying to all. These exj)crien('<’s we smnetiines (all 
activities; hence the tCTni/Ar (nf/w/v/vvn.’njw?. In ihj,..; 
book the term Ihc infonmil pro^nim will he used lu're- 
after instead, as the activities will he >een av nieaiis to an 
end, the end being the building up of a Ii.sppy and suc¬ 
cessful group life. 



CHAPTER TWO 


FIRST STEPS 

You arc an iniclligcnl pcr.son, you have read some¬ 
what in the philosojihy of (ho new education, you have 
heen kceidy interested in tlie iiossilnlities of the informal 
school, but you are at a loss to know how to embark on 
the venture. What are (lie tirst st(‘i>s you must take to 
realize a few, at least, of your ideals in practice? The 
following suKttustions may help: 

1. Have you a small, working, teachers’library? By 
this is meant a few, well chosen books which will bear 
reading over and over again. Here are a few lilies: 

1. Rugg and Shumaker • The. Cliild^Ccnlercd 

School (World Hook) 

2. Cobb H/c AVre Aeuww (John Day) 

Mi'rium ChiJtl Life, and ihr Curriculum 

(World Hook) 

'riiese an‘ the be.st availalile books on theory in the new 
school. Dr. Rugg liases his account on educational 
principles developed at the Lincoln School, I'eachers 
College, Columbia Univensity. Mr. Cobb takes the 
creed of the Progressive lulucation A.ssociation and 
develoiis each item into a helpful chapter. Or. Meriam 
is an outstanding exponent of tin* informal school. 

4. Tippett and others • - - Curriculum Mokinj’ in an 

Klcmcntary School (Cinn) 

19 
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5. Porter ™ Tlur Tcachn in t!w AV;; Stimnl fWtjrlcJ 

Book) 

These are the best availalih; ItfWiks mi pr,ulnr i» (he 
new school The firfet, jirqKircil by the Lhiioin School 
staff, describes in detail various “ larrtt* ijniSs of work " 
carried out in the eiemcnUiry grades. The m>( unrl. }>v a 
former teacher in the Lincoln Sthmil, <.h«iws how the 
“large unit" may be adaptwl to ilu* conditions winch 
are met in the average jrublic school. 

6. Stevens —The Aelivitiex Currimlum in the 

Primary Crudes (Heath) 

7. Sloman Some Primary Mclhmh (Mat inillan) 

8. Minor — Pupil Activilks in t/n: Klemaiturv 

Grades (Lippincolt) 

These afford further readings in elcnu-rjtary scliool 
activities. 

9. California Department nf fvlucation ■ -■ 

Teachers Guide to Child DriTln/nnenl far 
Kindergarten and Primary Tearhns rC'ali- 
fomia State Printing Odice, Sm ramento) 

10. Los Angeles County Board of Education 
Teachers' Guide for Vaurlh, Fifth, and Sixth 
Grades 


These large books, one for the primary, the other for 
the upper grades, form a roference library of hchiful 

Inormation for the teacher engaged in the activity 
program. 


11. Washbume and Stearns — Nav ScJwols in 

the Old World (John Day) 

12. Alexander-r/ie Nm Ednealim in the Ger¬ 

man Republic (John Day) 
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13. Revel — Chciron’s C<wc (Heineraann) 

These books coiUain accounts of the informal schools 
developed recently in Europe. 

14. Pratt and Stanton - - Before Books ((Ireenbei'K) 

15. Stott - Yctir Old Mcrduinls {Vir{ia\hex\f) 

16. Stott -/R/wn/nnXij 'iinth the Tivclvc Year 

Olds (dreenberg) 

Here are accounts of experimental work on three age 
levels in an interesting private .school. 

17. dales The Improwmcnl of Read ini’ 

(Macmillan) 

18. dates NciO ^fethods in Primiiry Reading 

(Columbia University) 

i(). dates - Interest and Ability in Rcadinf’ 

(iMacmillan) 

These books are invaluable in heljjing to answer some 
of the ve.xing problems in reading which confront every 
teacher. 

2 . Have a sensible, workable daily program in your 
classroom. 'Plu* day has gone by when a teacher was 
eomi^elled to ki‘ep her school subjects in water-tight 
compartments and represent each by a given number of 
minutes on her program. 'Flu' tendency in the new 
school is to grouj) subject-matter matm'ials into centers, 
or large units, reriuiring a few long, flexibly administered 
periods, ft will help you in your thinking to keep the 
following scheme in mind: 

Major sequence 
The social studies 
Related reading 

Related English cxpre.ssion (including necessary 
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pemnanship, spelling, and good usage in lan¬ 
guage) 

Minor sequence 
Skills and drills 
Work-type reading 
Language forms 
Handwriting drills 
Arithmetic 
Spelling drills, etc. 

Appreciative activities 
Literature 
Reading for fun 
Art 
Music 

Nature study 
Dramatics 
Motor activities 
Shop work 
Home economics 
Agriculture 

Physical education, etc. 

A basic program, then, appears .somewhat as follows: 

g-io A.M. Social studies (This inelurles ojiening ex¬ 
ercises, conference, individual and group activilies 
related to the unit of work in hand, followed by a 
clean-up period.) 

Recess 

lo-ii A.M. Related reading and Kngli.sh expression 
(These include research reading on Urn class unit. 
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oral and written reports on material read, debates, 
dramatics, etc.) 

Recess 

11--12 M. Motor activities (These include the vari¬ 
ous handwork or physical experiences noted above,) 

Noon recess 

1- 2i>.ir. Appreciations ('Pho-se include reading for 
pleasure, poetry, art, music, or other aesthetic 
activities.) 

Recess 

2- 3 X’.M. Skills and drills (These include arithmetic, 
fonnal English, remedial rea<ling, i)eninanship, 
spelling, etc.) 

It must not be thought that the program just sketched 
is fixed and immutable. Teachers slioulrl l)e left free to 
work out adaptations of the l)asic program which will fit 
their peculiar local needs. To make clear how this may 
be done, five programs arc given below. 'Phese confonu 
in general to the. liasic program and at the. same time 
reveal interesting variations expressing the. individuality 
of the teachers, who are successful exponents of informal 
education. 

I. Grade — low first; number of cJiUdren in class --37 

9-10 A.M A few minutes arc taken for greetings, with 
special attention to chikiren who may be returning after 
a period of absence. Money for milk and lunches is 
collected and attendance is checked. 

Work-shop period. A brief discussion takes place to 
make sure that each child knows what to do and wliere 
to work. Little working groups are all around the 
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room. Some are starting new work, others arc finishing, 
while others are playing with wlmf they have tn:«!c. 
Near the end of the hour, at a given .signal, weak and 
play stop. The children stand ready to take (he dir(‘r- 
tion: “Pul away tools and nialcrial. (’lean nji.’’ 
The article being worked upon or finished is brought 
to the group and discussion follow.s. I'he work for tlic 
following day is decided upon. Arlieles .are pul away 
unless continued work can go on without ainioyanee to 
others. 

Recess 

io~ii A.M. The groups assemble in turn. There may 
be a reading lesson. There may he any one of the bil¬ 
lowing : a discussion, a dramatization, a game, an ajipre- 
ciation lesson, or anything that will make the reading 
lesson, which is to follow, a success. When int rodm ing 
a new piece of silent reading seat work, I have found it 
is time well spent to use a recitation jieriotl “playing it “ 
(as the children call it) with them. This creates inter¬ 
est, respect for the material, and heller nrider.stunrling 
of its use. I like to have material that jtrovide.s a 
variety of possibilities .and in which there i.s fun. It 
supplies the child with something to turn to when 
directed work is finished. 

The library corner and the painting easel provide 
opportunity for expression and Ihoiiglii, 

Definite assignments are given, .such iw; "Draw the 
children in our story.” “Draw the garden where the 
children play,” “Draw the house where the ehildnm 
live.” “How many dolls did the little girl have? 
Draw them.” “How many pets did the diildren have ? 
Draw them.” “How many candles were on the birth¬ 
day cake ? Draw the cake and candles,” " Who went 
to sleep under the haystack? Make him.” “Who lost 
her sheep? Make her,” I have a set of cards, Kach 
card has but one direction. This is iiermanenl material 
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and may be added lo as reading progresses. The cards 
are passed out each day, a child receiving a different 
one each time; or if lie docs find he has a card he has 
had before, he has a chance to improve his work. I 
encourage the children to add necessary details to their 
drawings, such as llowers, grass, trees, birds, etc. 

The reading [leriod may open with recording what has 
been done during the activity period. This is printed 
in chiirl form :ind kciit as a iicrmancnt record and as 
reading material. 

We have [iliysical education just hefore the second 
recess period, when we emphasize the necessity of 
breathing fresh air while playing. We play some folk 
game in whicli there is rhythm and one or more games 
for fun in which there is muscular activity and partici¬ 
pation of each child. If possilile, we play something in 
connection with our activity. 

Recess 

II-I2 M. Continuation of group reading 

Story telling 

Dramalization 

Nature study 

Apiireciation and discu-ssion of pictures related to the 
unit of work in hand. These arc mounted and 
are filed hi such a way as to be easily accessible. 

Health and hygiene 

Before the children leave the room to go to lunch, Ihc 
tables and chair.s arc straightened, the floor is cleaned, 
and the room is left in order. 

Noon recess 

1-2 P.M. Throughout the week, we have on various 
assigned days: 

Drawing 

Painting 

Manual arts 
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Clay modeling 

Music 

Rhythms 

These are selected to assist our unit of work and to 
help the children become resourceful, tlunightful, atul 
independent. 

2. Grade — low and high third; number nf i hildrni in ihsss 

38 

9 :00-10 : IS A.M. Opening ex(‘rcises are in ch.irge of the 
president of the class. He has the ll:tg s.tlute aiul a 
song or two and calls for the attemlant e ntonilor, who 
checks absences and takes the. reimrt to the otin e. 'The 
president then asks for the daily new.s. At this linu* 
the children may tell the class any new.s of gtmcral 
interest. If any of our people of imporl.int e 1kiv(.' a 
report, they may use this time. We have su< h positions 
as librarian, editor, flower monitor, chtset monitor, mie 
who is responsible for general orderliness in tlje .snpplv 
closet, and desk monitor, who cheeks up die condition 
of desks each afternoon after dismissal, just ,u present 
we have a wholesome-living chart. It lias four sections, 
with a monitor for each: teeth, hair, naiU, handker¬ 
chiefs. These people check quickly to see how many 
people forgot, and this numher is .sulitraeted from the 
number present, At the end of the week ea< h eohnnn 
is added and special mention is given to the ino-i 
successful leader. 


9:15 lo-.Qo A.M. ^ Social studies. This piuiod is preceded 
by a few minutes taken to discuss our plaits for 
the day. These are written on the hoard. We talk 
about what we are going to do, the questions we are 
ping to answp, the things we are going to make, tin- 
books we shall use as sources of materials, the stories 

etc. Then the children go about their work. 
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10 : 00-10 : 10 A.M. Recess 

10 : lo-ii : 00 A.jyi. Continuation of social studies. We 
take part of tliis time to talk over the work that has 
been dune and evaluate it with suggestions for its con¬ 
tinuation. We pick out some of tlie mo.st interesting 
happenings and write one or two .short itaragraphs on 
the lioanl. 'I'his involve.s hotli iienmanship and formal 
written language, as we pay sjiecial attention to margins, 
word forms, punctuation, i)aragrap!ung, writing dates, 
days of tlie week, and names of llu- months, 'riien the 
children write in their diaries. 'The more original 
cliildron are imeouraged to make their paragraphs 
personal, while the slower children may copy a sentence 
or two from the hoard, adapliitg it to themselves. 

We take tlie last Um minutes of this hour on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays for formal spelling. We hope 
to take a few minutes the other two days for dictionary 
work. We try to liave each child keep a list of the 
words he lias to look up or has to ask about, and after 
he has learned to spell them he may jHit them in his 
dictionary. I’lii.s gives an excellent ojiportunity for 
incidental teaching of phonics, which some third-grade 
children need liadly. 

11 : 00 -11 : 10 A.M. Rcce.ss 

II ; 10- It ; 30 A.M. Physical education. 

II : 30 12 : 00 M, Reading. This time is given to three 
groups in reading. We try to emphasize the joy and 
pletisure we gel from good reading and, if we have difll- 
culties, we helii each other. We try to find time to help 
the slower readers individually with word recognition, 
phonics, skimming, and fact finding, and then we check 
to see what wc have really learned. 

Noon recess 

I : oo-i : 30 p.M. Music. This period consists of scale 
drills, music reading from our music book, songs for 
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enjoyment, and music apprcdatinn and cxprs's^uii wiiIi 
the use of the phonograph. 

1 ; 30-1 : SOP.M. Literature. Often the t hildren bring 
in stories and poems for me to read. Suntelirne.s they 
work up a story and read it or play it fnr tin* elass. 
Once a week at least we have a nieeliiig of luir .Story 
Hour Club, which is presided over by our class jne.sidcnt 
and during which the children may read or tell .slorie.s 
from their library books. 

1 :30-2 : 20 p.M. Arithmetic. We try tr» hav<‘ games 
and drills for mastery of combinutiuns during part of 
this period. The rest of the time is sju-nt in the prac¬ 
tical application of arithmetic. Xi:w work is presented 
and opportunities are given for review of fact.s already 
learned. 


j. Grade —low fourth; number of chiUlrcn in t/u.v.vjp 

9 ; os A.M. During the first fifteen minutes each tuorniug, 
we have discussion. Newspaper article,s and iiicture.s 
dealing with our sulijcct art* brought in and uecasion- 
ally short reports are made. Opportunity is given for 
questions, and discussion fullow,s, Sunu* iini'stions may 
he satisfactorily answcrcrl by ilu‘ chililreii; others tire 
listed for further reference work. 


I :^20A.M. ^ Following this period, we work on our frie<*:e, 
The History of Boats,” and our tran.sporialton niaji 
of the world. At the beginning of this periotl we di scu.ss 
individual problems that may have arisen coneeriiing 
the drawing of any certain type of boat and also look 
over and make suggestions for particular drawings, from 
an artistic point of view. With these lielijs, the children 
contmueworkon their pictures. Kachchild in the Frieze 
Group is contributing a boat picture, c.|;„ the first 
boat, an Egyptian boat, a Roman boat. Viking boats, the 
Santa Maria etc. We have a Frieze Committee that 
IS assuming the xesponsibilily for details of the frieze 
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(prcy^arinp! Vhc ]iapcr, j)lann\nR size and number of 
pictures to 1)C shown, the l)orders, arrangement., color 
schemes, etc.). 'I’his committee takes a pari of the 
time to talk over their {>lans while the other children are 
drawing, 'rhe Mayi Groui> is working out its irlea-s in 
a similar manner. 

lotooA.M. In this peruKl we naturally work into the 
writing of our stories to go witli the i)ietures. 'I'hese arc 
to be pul into book form, A meinlHT (jf our KdUorial 
Committee reads any liuished story or stories and asks 
for comments. lie also asks file class to criticize the 
form used (margins and ituienlalion). These stories 
are then looked over by teacher and child, individual 
needs are noted, and misspelled words are recorded in 
word lists, 'rhen with the class suggestions in mind, 
the pupils revise tlu-ir stories. While this iiulividual 
attculion is being given, some cliildren arc working to 
finish their stories and some are reading for si ill more 
infonntUion concerning their boats. Jk'cause of tlie 
reading difliculty of hooks containing boat information, 
their knowledge is mostly derived from reading mate¬ 
rial wliicli has be(‘n simplified and typewritten by the 
teacher. Closing tins period eomes the evaluation of 
morning’s work and putting the record of it in our tlaily 
log. 

II :40 A.M. Our last twenty minutes in the forenoon is 
devoted to physical education. 

Noon recess 

I : 00 P.M. After lunch we have a half hour of literature. 
We are using modern poets only. We have read and 
enjoyed Masefield’.s sea [loems, and the teacher will read 
or tell part of "The Viking Stories” and Kingsley’s 
“The Argonauts.” We iilan to cover other types of 
stories, of course, besides those concerned with the sea. 
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On alternate days we have mcelitij's t»f our Hook ChiH. 
Children report on books read at .srhotil or at hoine. At 
tire end of his report each chiiti gives liis reasons for 
recommending this book to his friends. 

The literature period isfolh)\ved by tw<-nty rninules of 
music. Then comes a half hour rtf arilhnietic. The 
last part of the afternoon se.ssion i.s devoted to renic’dial 
work in reading, arithmetic, and spelling. 


4. Grade — low sixth; number of diUilrni in jy 

9 ; 00-9 ; 30 A.M. During the first iH-riod we live the life 
of the country we are visiting .sewing, weaving, 
drawing, and making styli, jiaper, tools, wcapon.s, 
shields, clay books, cellophane sliiles, etc. 

9 130 A.M. A boy rings the doan-up hell; we put nin- 
terials away and set the room in order. 

9 140 A.M, We read about the country we are visiting. 
On designated days each pupil reads aloud a g>Hui jiara- 
graph he has found in his research nialei ial ahi tu I a given 
topic: education, native home lib', agriculture, etc. 
On other days we use reader.^ or read in the library for 
pleasure. 


10 : 20 A.M. Physical education, folk ganie.s, rei ess 


10:4s a.m., Monday, Wednesday, Friday. We write 
(i) make-believe stories about children in the land we 
are visiting, (2) reports on what we have tliscoveri-d 
in books, (3) letters to pupils wlio have inovetl; or we 
tell interesting facts about the country in which we art* 
pretending to live (iUustrated with liomemtule f.lide.sK 


II : 20 A.M. As soon as we finish our storie.s we cojiv them 
in ink or practice correct penmanship. 


II : 40 a.m, We study the words we have hud 
or have misspelled. 


to ask for 
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Noon rofOKs 

1 :oo-2 :cx>r.M. — 15 minutes. We learn how ancient 
countries came to a(lo|)t the fool, ]iound, hour, etc. We 
use these units to weif'h and measure pupils, to mea.sure 
distances and surfaces, and to ctmipute time. We 
figure how our school building compares in height with 
the (heal Pyramid and how the area of the school 
grounds compares with (he base. We bring can labels 
and cartons to school and figure the relative costs of 
flifferent weights and sizes. We also ligure percentages 
in spelling as well as weekly or monthly averages. 

15 minutes. A fourth of the period is devoted to 
aritlmielic flrills and races. 

30 minutes. For the balance of the period the pupils 
do individual work in arithmetic as determined by their 
ability in the city tests. 

2 ; 00-2 : 15 I’.Nt, Recess 

2 : 15-3 : 00 I’.M. Appreciation. This period includes 
music, slory-(('lling, dramatization, reading for pleas¬ 
ure, and nature study. 

Grade - - .sixth; numlur of children in class-—-jr 

9 : 00 10 : 30 .\,M. The n'gisler .says “social studies and 
iCnglish." What I retdly do, after checking attendance 
and ins[)ecting [lersoual a]»pearanc(!, finding out who 
brushed teeth, etc., is to take an inventory of what has 
been washed ui) by the tide. In other words, what 
have the children done .since t saw them last? They 
know that the English period offers opportunities for 
both oral and written expression. 'Pheir interesting 
personal e.\r)criences arc the material, first, for informal 
discussion and, later, for origintd paragraiihs, stories, 
poems, etc. Their library research, summarized and 
presented to the class in orrlerly form, enriches the 
content of their social-study unit and at the same time 
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gives them practice in exposilU)n. T'his Impr ninety- 
minute period usually falls into four parts : 

(a) Examination anti classification (if material 

(b) Suggestions as to how it may he must clTeclively 

handled 

(c) Preparation of material for class presmilatioii 

(d) Presentation followed by criticism and dass dis¬ 

cussion 

10:30-12 :00 M. The register says "penmansldp, .spidl- 
ing, and arithmetic.” In this period L usually <lo what¬ 
ever formal teaching seems necessary, 'riierc is class 
instruction in the mechanics of English and tirithmetic; 
and the children do their notebook work, study (heir 
spelling, and prepare book reviews in the latter p:irt 
of the period while 1 am helping tlie individuals who 
require it. Most of them are alile to work alusui indo 
pendeutly in arithmetic, but I have to iiisiiect their 
work to ensure neatness and accuracy. 

Noon recess 

I; 00-2 :00 p.M, Music and reading. .A fellovc teacher 
teaches the music while I leach penmanship in her room. 
The reading lakes different forms. Somel imes the chil¬ 
dren read definite assignments in historyaud geography; 
sometimes they read to find the aimwer.s to tpieslinns 
raised in the morning discussions; somelirnes they 
follow some special lines chosen by themselves; sonu*- 
times they read simply for pleasure; somi'lime.s I read 
aloud to them, or they prepare selections to read aloud 
to one another. Book reviews are given in this {leriod 
also. 

2; 00-3; 00 p.M. Physical training, group and individ¬ 
ual activities. After the physical training period, the 
children who have finished the work begun in other 
periods are free to do any constructive thing they choose 
which will promote the general welfare. They work 
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individually or in groups- -plan plays anrl rehearse 
them, arrange exhibits, plan special programs, write 
special assignments for the school paper, ami so on. 
The last ten minutes of the period is thwoted to putting 
the room in order for the next day. “Housekeepers” 
take charge and administer alTair.s cpiite (‘lliciently. 
The librarians al.so theck out overnight books from the 
classroom library. The more studious children “sign 
up” for special work at llie Public Library. Occa¬ 
sionally the whole tirst period of the next day is planned 
at this time, in which case item fr) of the following 
morning's work is taktm care of. 

3 . Decide on your first unit of work. In the first 
place, what is meant by a unit of 'uvrki' One, large city 
system has prepared materials as leacluT helps in the 
following units: 

The fanner and his problems 
Fishermen and their work 
Fislt and fishing 
Miners and mining 
Travel in the United States 
d’he history of travel 
I’rehisloric life 
Ancient Rome. 

A large elementary school in the same system worked 
out, recently, the following units : 

First and second grades House and garden; a 
library table; a flower shop; an animal farm; 
pets; a reading dub 

Third and fourth grades---Children in Japan; 
the beginning of things; transportation; the 
Congo; a guidebook to California 
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Fifth and sixth grades — Mexico; the supply 
of Canada; medieval life; the evolution of the 
British Empire 

Obviously a unit of work in the sense used in these lists 
is an enterprise to be carried through to completion hy 
pupils and teachers. The following specitii' suggestions 
may help you in selecting the unit on which you wd.sh to 
work: 

A. You will find it easiest to select a unit in the scndal 
studies. This field is so extensive and .v) rich in jus.ssi- 
bilities that you can hardly go wrong, hut you must not 
think of social studies as merely history plus geography 
plus civics. It is far better to define sneiai scienee as that 
subject which deals with man Is attempts to learn how to 
live happily and successfully in the group, a problem as 
acute in the modern schoolroom as it was in the daily 
lives of the Athenians of 484. n.c. 

B. Examine the outcomes listed in your course of 
study for your particular grade and decide uiKtn a few of 
these which you think could be realized tlirough a unit 
of work. For example: 

1. Learning how people solve the problems of 

food, clothing, and shelter in various ways 
because of dilTercnt conditions of soil, 
surface, and climate. (Los Angeles (.’nurse, 
of Study, third and fourth grades, i>. 15.^) 

2. Sharing interest in reading, talking, and hear¬ 

ing about topics of common interest, (Op. 
cit., p. 154) 

3. The ability to speak of any of the typical 

sections of the United States, giving some- 
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thing nf tin* liv(s of tht^ fn^nplc. {Op. cit., 
fifth Eunl j;ixth grades, p. iNi) 

4. To lintl reading maU-rial on a given topic in the 
text hooks by llie use of the iiuh'x and table 
of contents. {Op. dl., fiftli ;ind sixth grades, 
P- bit) 

C. Select a unit of work whicli you think will yield 
these outcomes. At this jHiiiU the.se questions may 
arise - “ Have T the right to choo.se a unit of work and 
imiiose it on m3' class? Would it not be betti'r to wait 
and allow the class to choo.se the unit under 1113’ guid¬ 
ance? ” It is ciuite true that we wish to avoid a highly 
standardized list of units and that no unit will be suc¬ 
cessful which is far removed from the needs and interests 
of the pupils. Kevertheless, (‘xiieriimce has shown that 
the units of work taken from the following lielrls are 
popular with most children and that the teacher will 
probably make no error in selecting one at the beginning 
of the term to avoid waste of time. 

Kindergarten primar3'grades: Home life, school 
life, communil}’ life. 

Third and fourth grades: C'hildren of other hinds ■ 
Eskimos, Dutch, Jtipanese, Mexicans, desert 
people, jungle [H-ople. 

Fifth grade; How petqde work anrl play in North 
find South America Wheat, coffee, rubber, oil, 
fi.sli, mitional [cirks, highways, trails of the 
pioneers, etc. 

Sixth grarle : What Europe has done for America • - 
ICgyptian life, Greek life, Roman life, the age of 
chivalry, how records have been made and kept, 
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a summer trip to northern luiropc, a winter trip 
to the Mediterranean, etc. 

Seventh and eighth grades: Our nalioir.il life - ■ 
Any large episode or inovement taken from (ho 
geography or the history of our eimnlry whieh is 
rich in content ami which is capaliie of “ le.'uling 
on ” into other ec{ually valuahle units. 

It is assumed that even though the teacher select a 
unit of work she will not abruptly unnnunce the fact to 
the children but will skillfully " set the stage " so as to 
awaken the interest of her class and tlie <!rsir<'f| spirit of 
cooperation. An excellent chnider on fhi.s subject will 
be found in Curriculum Making in an Elcmcitlary St/tool, 
pp. 42-57. 

4 . Make a brief written sketch of your proposed unit 
of work as a guide to you as the unit progresses, as a 
means of recording your progress, and a starting point for 
measuring the children’s progress. It will be helpful 
to organize this under four heads as follow.s: 

A. Objectives 

These are the specific aims you have in mind, ix., 
to develop a love for good poetry; to intcre.st 
children in jungle animals; to give praeticc* in 
creative writing, etc. It will add materially 
to the success of the unit to think through clearly 
and definitely the aims which guide your work. 

B. Launching 

In this section you should provide at least three 
different and alternative plans for launching the 
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unit of work, i.c.., placing the enterprise before 
your class in such an inviting way as to awaken 
thdr interest. 

C. The atiivilics 

It may be well at this point to define activity 
in the .sense in which it is used in this book. We 
define aelhily as “ any worth-while experience 
which meets the interests and needs of the 
children and leads to desirabhi outcomes.” It 
must he obvious, therehire, that an experience 
in this sense may be phy.sical, intellectual, or 
emotional; or any combination of these attri¬ 
butes. Many teachers think of activities as 
merely constructive enteri)rises which are con¬ 
fined to building, i)ainting, etc. Preparing an 
argument for debate, reading a poem with 
insight and enjoyment, and building a replica of 
the Assouan Dam are all activities. 

It is well to list your activitie.s under three heads, 
Whole C.’Iass, CJroup, and Individual. In nearly 
every unit of work there are a few activities in 
which the whole class is interested; others 
which aijpeal to small groups of children and still 
others which have little appeal except to some 
individualist who does not care to work with 
the group. 

D. The outcomes 

List these under three heads also: 

Information 
Knowledge of-etc. 
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Habits and skills 

Ability to_etc. 

Appreciations 

Increased interest in — etc. 

Desire to-etc. 

It is well also to include a brief hibUngrajdiy. iitRing 
the texts available for use by tint chiblren and a few 
"grown-up” books which will he reli'rred to l»y the 
teacher. Finally, add half-a-doziui blank pURes beading 
each with the words “ Daily Ixig." 

6 . Launch your unit of work. Be prepart'd for any 
one of the following re.sults: 

(a) The unit may progress siUTe.ssfully just as you 
planned it, 

(i) The unit may have to be greatly morliiietl liei anse 
of unforeseen circumstances, i.c., luck of iiitere.st on flu- 
part of the children^ inlorosls developing in a diredion 
not anticipated by the teacher, etc. 

(c) The unit may have to be abandoned. 'I'liLs will not 
happen very often if the tcadier lias .studied her class 
situation in advance. Occasionally, however, a unit 
fails absolutely to appeal to the children, 'Hu- (eaeher, 
therefore, should use her written iiban with diseretioii 
and feel free to adapt it to the successive reactions of her 
pupils. She should keep a brief record of the day by¬ 
day progress of the unit on the pages iieadcfl " i)ailv' 
Log m her plan-book. This will help her to cheek 

possible errors in judgment when she repeats the unit 
with another class. 

6 . Check the outcomes. It will be well, if cireunt- 
stances permit, to give simple reading-vocabulary and 
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rcading-comprc'hcnsion teats before starting the unit of 
work and rcfieat those tests upon its ennipletion to see 
what progress has been made. At intervals during the 
progre.ss of the unit the teacher should, by oral quiz, by 
written questions, and by some “ new-type ” examina¬ 
tions, satisfy herself that her stated outcomes are being 
reached, or that other and cfiually valuable outcomes 
have developed which were not foreseen in the original 
plan. 

SUMMARY OP ('IfAI'TKR TWO 

Chapter One aimed to present in very simide fonn the 
theory of the infonnal school. T’he j)resent chapter aims 
to set forth a few of the slt;i)s which the teacher may take 
who wishes to realize the theory in practice. These 
steps have been seen to be (i) the accumulation of a 
small working library of profe.ssional books to serve as 
guides to the teacher during her experimentation with 
new techniques, (2) the adoption of a simple, flexible 
daily program, (;:}) the selection of a unit of work, (4.) the 
writing of a unit of work to serve as a “ lesson-plan,” 
(5) the launching of the unit, and (6) provision for 
checking the outcomes. 
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THREE ILLUSTRATIVE UXITK OF WORK 

The following units of work htivc Leon written by 
experienced teachers and will prove sugm'slivr hnlh in 
content and in arrangement of mnlerial. Ati evuluatinn 
of these units will be found at the end of this chapter. 

I. THROUGH THE AGES WITH AU C'DtllA 

A unit of work in social studies for the fourth grade, by 
Miss Margaret Sargent, Glendora, California. 

A. Objectives 

(r) To teach the lives of the inhabitants of Arabia, 
both in the early days and in the prt;senl, in 
such amanner that the children will identify 
themselves with the people aiul the time. 

(2) To help the children discover the important 

geographical facts of a desert country. 

(3) To develop an interest in those fact.s of Arab¬ 

ian history that arc inseparable from world 
history, and which lead to the study of other 
countries. 

B. Situation from which the aclhity muy arise 

{Launching) 

(i) Los Angeles is often called " the Mecca of the 
West.” 
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X wuuhl write tlust st.itenieiR tm the Fthick- 
htKtrd aiul aw.ut (uiiinient-. If there were 
any, I wnuM try tti ereate enrmj;h interest 
fnr the. ehihlren t<i wi~h l<» lorate Merea 
and tiiul any sitnilarily tlial ru.ty exist. 

(2) ” An Automobile ('aravan *' was a headline 
in a jK'W.sjuiper. 

What is a earavan ? Is y<mr idea rtf a eara~ 
van one that is eorujMiM-d of atUrtmttbiles? 
Where would you r'Xpei t to s(*e ttr travel by 
a earavan ? 

(j) In developing blotter «orners. (he ehihlren 
make simple, symmetrieal designs. I would 
post some of the h<*st of these under the 
caption “ Arabestjues.'' If they referred 
to the word I ^s■ould ask what little woril 
(hey saw in " .\rahesfiue," ami would have 
them liml the w’onl in tluMiietionary. 

A discussion of the Arabe.sque designs would 
learl to their first u.se and th'Velopnient. 
Where ami how? 

(4) 1, 2, 4, 5. (1, 7, 8, o. 

Can you litnl a name for tliese iti your arith¬ 
metic? What do you call tlnuu? laatk 
your word ui> in the rliclionary, Wliere 
rlifi they gel the name? (Araltie immer.als.) 

(5) A lecturer shinved pietures of “ 'Fhe Carden 

of Aden.” Hid he mean the Carden c)f 
Kden? .Set; if you can find out. One. 

another, Eden. 
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(6) A sword of Damasnis steel was greatly prized 

by the knights of (dtl. Where rlid the 
swords conic from ? 

(7) Does some Ixiy or girl buy Hills Brothers' 

colTec for his mother? What is the picture 
on the can? What does it represent, and 
why do they put that piifure on a can of 
coffee ? 

(8) “ He’s a sheik.” 

What do you mean by that expression? I 
wonder if you have tin* right meaning. 
Will some one look up sheik ? 

(9) Have any of you ever visited the W. K. 

Kellogg Araitian Horse Ranch near Po¬ 
mona? What kind <if hor.ses are there? 
Where did they come from ? 

(10) Has your mother a damask laljh- cloth? See 

if you can lind where it got its nanu*. 

Have any of you a damson plum trt'c? IIow 
did it get its name? 

Make good use of the dictionary. 

(11) After wc had made "the [K>rt of entry " to 

the unit of work, I woidd place a jirofusely 
illustrated cojiy of "'riie Arabian Nights 
Talcs ” on the browsing table and enctiurage 
the children to read them. I would tell the 
story of " All Cogia, the Merchant of 
Bagdad,” stressing all place.s of interest and 
all customs of the country. 

Later, when they were needed as refercrua'.s, 
I would add " Our Little Arabian Cousin ” 
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and other books available to the browsing 
table. 

C. Actmtics 

Divide the class into several groups and let each 
group be responsible for one or more of the 
activities which may he decided upon. The 
dramatic scenes are first to be acted by the 
cliildren, then written by tlie “ scribes ” who 
will be responsible for the keeping of the records, 
(i) With Ali from Damascus to Mecca in olden 
times 

1. Work i)ut a scene showing a caravan pre¬ 

paring to leave Damascus. All things 
of imi)ortance must either be told in the 
conversation or shown in the action and 
properties. 

(<0 Making up the caravan. 

(6) What would a merchant carry ? Make 
a list. 

(c) flow many and who would go? 

(d) flow are they drcs.sed? 

(c) Where arc you going and what stops 
will you make? Would you make 
a modern road map? Can you 
find an old map ? 

(/) What dangers may you encounter and 
what is your protection? 

2 , A night at a caravaiiscrai on an oasis. The 

people and all the animals must be cared 
for. Can this scene be dramatized in 
such a way as to tell all this? 
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(a) What will j’ou eat and haw ts if served? 
{b) How will you sleep ? 

(c) What care must you Rive the animals? 

(d) ThcMueazin. 

3. Visit the home of a Bedouin sheik. 

(«) Are these people hospitahle? What 
welcome would you c.vipt'tT ? 

(b) Get all the inforniation you laii almut 

the making of the tents and the fiir- 
nishing.s. Wouhi you expect them to 
be elaborate? 

(c) Find out all jaju can alKiut the house¬ 

hold customs of the Arab.s. 

(d) It is said that a desiTl Arab cherishes 

his horses more than his women, 
Do you believe that ? 

(e) From the storie.s you have read, what 

do you think about the iKisition of 
the women in (he, home? 

(f) Has this sheik slaves? Are they 

black ? 

(g) What entertainment is offered ? 

{h) Can you best represent this l)y drama¬ 
tization or by some other method 
such as pictures on a frieze ? 

4. Visit the holy city of Medina. 

(a) See the Tomb of Malmmet, 

(b) Why is Mahomet so honored ? 

5. Robbers on the desert i Can you drama¬ 

tize this? 

6. Mecca with its mosques and minarets! 
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\V(* may ontcr ^-afcly fH)ly under the 
csi-nrt of Ali, as this city contains the 
■' Holy fjf IIoUcs.’* to see which nrany 
thousands have forfeited their lives, but 
mape works wonders. 

(a) What is the Kaabah, or Caaba? 

(f)} Learn about the pilgrimages. 

(r) Populiitifin type.s and number, 

((/) Wealth. 

(e) 'Kht; name f)f Mecca ha.s become a 

syiuinym for wluit ? Why ? 

(f) What kind of scenery will best repre¬ 

sent Mecca? What can you use? 

7, Let each group choose one or more to assist 
in making a eomplete map of Arabia, as 
it was in ohlen times, on wide wrajiping 
paper. Illu.slrate this profusely .showing 
typical .sceiu's ami prorlucls. Mark, tlic 
route your lavravan took, 

(2) 'I'he ancient city of 'lyre. 

With Ali, we shall vi.sit Tyre. Shall we have 
to turn l)aek or forward on the calendar? 

1. Find out all you carr about this city. 

2. Try to get an itlea of tlic glory of this 

ancient city through pictures and hi.s- 
tory. 

3. Reconstruct this city in miniature, using 

paste and jruper as for mask making, 

4. List other cities that have disappeared. 

5. Add these cities to your maps. 

6. Get a cojjy of the picture “ The City of 
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Tyre," by X. (’* WyrUli, nuJtlished in 
The Liidirs' Hmisr Jatan^ii. 

(3) Let the manic cariief briun you iltnvn to the 

present day. 

1. Take a modem journey fnmi Beirut to 

Aden, 

2. What will Ir* your mode of travel .■* 

3. Will there be any .sfrtp.si' 

4. Will the route at any point he tin* .satne as 

the old caravan route? 

5. Collect souvenirs of yiuir trip. 

6. How do the modern iRotlucls and iilaces 

compare with the old ? 

(4) “ East • - We.st Hom<‘ is Best." 

1. Get steamship folders and plan your trip. 

2. In what direction will you sisil? 

3. From what port will yrm sail ? 

4. What port will we reach ufmn our return 

to the United Stale.s.^ Ihnv floes it .seem 
to be at home again ? 

Oh, it’s home again, and home again, .Ainerit m fivr me! 

I wanta ship that’s westward hound to plough the rolling .sea, 
To the blessed Land of Room Enough lievond flu* loean bars, 
Where the air is full of sunlight and the ilag is fidt of stars. 

Henry van Dyke 

D. Outcomes 
A knowledge of 

(1) A few simple facts about the de.sert regions of 

Arabia. 

(2) A few simple facts about the cu.Htoms of the 
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Arabian pcnpb' in liistoric and mofic'rn 
times. 

(3) Several new wards tn be added tt) ojic’.s 

vneabulary. 

(4) Map Inratians relating lu Arabia. 

Habits and skills 

(1) Ability In use siinph' map.s efTeefively. 

(2) Ability tn use easy bunks fur researeh. 

(,?) Ability tn express nne's knowledge and feeling 
in dramatie form. 

(4) Increased skill in oral and written e.xpressinn. 
Api)reeiati<ins 

(1) An intere.st in nrb'ntal life which will lead on 

to further study. 

(2) A symptithy with eliild life in (Alter land.s. 

(3) An appreciation of the contributions made by 

Arabiii tn our We.slern World. 

2. RUIUtKK OXK OF (UMi (‘.KK.VI'FST NKKDS 

A unit of work in S(tcial Studies for tin* liflh grade by 
Miss Marie ('. Brown, Whittier, (’alifornia. 

A. Ohjcrthrs 

(1) To lead pupils to feel our dependence on our 

neighbors. 

(2) To help children to appreciate the industrial 

growth of the ITnited Sttdes. 

(3) T(^ create in our pttpils tin appreciation of the 

real worth and richness of the industries, 
products, and scenery of the tropical coun¬ 
tries. 
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(4) To give chilflren a frelinK of worldmindediiess 

through the study nf other pc«(plc. 

(5) To show the wisdom shown ))y otJr govern¬ 

ment in the ronslrurtinn of tht; I'anama 

Canal. 

B. SUualion Old of-which the (irtivity nroxc. 

When we were studying the life of Iviison on the occa¬ 
sion of his eighty-third birthday, the rjuc.Htion came up — 
" Where do we get our supply of ruldier ? 

Edison’s untiring efforts to tind a plant or shrub that 
will thrive in our climate and produce rubber seemed to 
make a great impression on the children, especially the 
bo3^s. The children realized that this imivnrtanl work 
is yet to be accomplished, and the feeling that they may 
have a part in it seemed to fascinate tliem. I told them 
that a little later we would delve into that problem anti 
see if we could find out why Edison felt it ti> be of enough 
importance for him to work, twtdvc hours out of twenty- 
four to solve it. 

When studying the United States, we imagined wc were 
living out on a wheat ranch in Montana, and traced the 
sources of all our needs. Wc found that even our 
necessities for comfort took us out of our own country 
to all parts of the world; and when wc considered the 
luxuries we would enjoy having, the horizon of our travels 
to satisfy oui desires had no bounds. 

So we discussed our greatest needs and decided rubber 
was one we should like to search for, becau,se if it did 
not grow in our climate, it would probably lake us into 
new fields unlike anything we had studied before. 
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Several niemlicrs «>f the had vidtrd the (hKHlyear 
factory here In 1/os AnKele;?. aiu! oiie hoy had v^^iterf the 
plant ill Akron, Ohio. 

I went to the Whittier (‘ify I.ihr.iry and tnlti them juM 
what I wanted to do, and with llieir help found a wonder¬ 
ful supply of inateri.il whiili they allowed me to lake to 
niy .school. 

I have forty pu[>ils and I hiul over one hnntired arliiles 
for the pupils to hrow.se through. We nsef] that for 
infornialional reading inalerial, ami the t hildren were 
intensely interesterl. I ^tave them the jiietures. Isniks, 
and magazines and allowed them to n ad without inter¬ 
ruption for lifly minutes. 'I he followiiiK day at nur 
Social Studies period, they gave me these riuesfum.s 
which had come to them from rnir previous studies, from 
life as they live it. and from tluir reading. 'I'he (piest loins 
are given just as the t hildren offered tlu-m without any 
attempt at classilieation: 

1. How do they get ruhheri' 

2. How (loe.s ruhher grow? 

3. Where does ruhher tome from? 

4. How long does it take ruhher to grow? 

J. What kind of soil does ruhher need? 

0 . How do they make ruhher? 

7. What is ruhher made frctm? 

8. How much doe.s ruhher cn.sl in this country ? 

9. How much do they pay the people they get it 

from ? 

10. Why doe.sn't ruhher grow in the United Klatc.s? 

11. What do they do to the ruhher tree to keeji it 

from dying after it has been tajiped? 
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12. In what part of the world docs ruldjcr grow? 

13. What materials are tised to make rubber things? 

14. Who discovered rubber? 

15. What things are made from rubber? 

16. Wliat different kinds of rubber an* grown in the 

world ? 

17. How is rubber manufactured ? 

18. Where did rulrber get its name ? 

19. What kind of climate rubber need ? 

20. How do they shape rubber? 

21. If you and I went down U) South America, how 

would we get rubber? 

22. What happens to the natives if they get the .smoke 

into their eyes? 

23. Do rubber trees die after they arc tappcrl ? 

24. Wiry is Brazil a good rubber country ? 

25. Where do the natives who airry tin* rubber slay? 

26. How big are the rul>ber balls when they are 

finished ? 

27. Where does the best rubl>cr grow? 

28. What do the Indians around tlic Amazon make 

their houses of ? 

29. What would happen to Brazil if the great Amazon 

were not there? 

30. How do the natives get the rulibcr to the boats? 

31. When can they gather rubber ? 

32. What is the name of the milk they make rubber of ? 

33. How fast does the sap run out of the rubber tree ? 

34. What places in South America does rubber come 

from? 

35. How do they tap the rubber trees? 
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36. What parts (tf tlu- world df) not ha%-!‘ rubber? 

Why? 

37. IIovv long has rubiuT been user! ? 

38. What is the* j'rcatcst um* for rubber in the United 

States? 

39. From what was Mr. I-idison trying to make 

rubber? 

40. Why are they trying to make rubber out of .some¬ 

thing else besides the sap from rubber tree.s? 

41. What does a rubber plantation look like? 

42. When did they hr.sl discover tliat this milk would 

make rubber? 

43. Doe.s the Uniteii States buy artilicial rubber? 

44. What is arlifuial rubber? 

45. What kind of enemies does the rubber tree have? 

We had two very interesting lessons for our Social 

Studies hour when wt* used thirty-four slides from the 
“ Key.stone Vi.sual fnstruetion Series," showing pictures 
of the Panama Canal, jungles, rubber tree.s, native 
Indians, faetories using rubber, automobiles and many 
useful artich's made from ndiber, ami when a pupil 
brouglit in some moutUed South Ameriean butterflie.s 
which we discussed. 'Phese, with pictures of South 
Ameriean animals and birds, rnaile intensely interesting 
material for three tiifferent drawing periods. 

C. Aclkilks 

(i) Written story of rubber. 

I. History of nibber • done by three pupils. 
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4. Manufacturo of ni!»l)i'r ilnitr by iliroe 

pupila. 

5, Uses of niliber -vvnrknl on by all the 

pupils of the class. 

Pupils looked up this material and wrote it 
out. Thcj' tlrew ])ii lures and bunted for 
pkturc.s to help mak«’ their book more 
attractive. One new boy aski'd if he 
might draw a picture t>f the jungle for 
the cover. 

Pupils tried to answer :js many of our 
questions as they could in their .story. 

(2) Pictorial story of rubber. 

Pupils asked if they might try to rlraw pictures 
to show a trip from the United State.s to 
South America in search of ruhher. 

One morning a little girl said her aunt and 
uncle had just slarle<l for South America. 
They had left San Pedro on the *' A’irginian." 
The children chose a big Mi’xican hoy fthe 
only Mexican in the room) to bii captain of 
the Pictorial Grouin 

(Note : They had voted his drawing of bincoln and the 
log cabin the best in the class and used it for the cover to the 
booklet of Lincoln done by the entire rUi.s.s. 'Fliis showed an 
increasing thoughtfvdness on their part, it Wfcined to me.) 

He chose his own helpers and they decided 
what pictures they thought they ought to 
have. Their story rcarls; The “ Virginian 
“The Panama Canal,” the “Harbor of 
Para,” “The Amazon,” “The Jungle,” 
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“ A Rubbi'r Plantation,” " The Intlians’ 
Camp,” “ The Ilanis.” (They wanted to 
I 3 ut pictures of the return jouniey in but we 
decidetl we did not have time, space, or 
pupils.) " New York Harbor,” “ The Fac¬ 
tory,” "The Automobile,” "The Rainy 
Day,” (this was a picture of a boy with 
rubber coat, hat, anrl boots and a girl with 
galoshe.s, umbrella, and raincoat). There 
were several other pictures showing the uses 
of rubber, 

(3) jungle. 

The third activity connected with this unit of 
work is the attempt to illustrate the Amazon 
River with its bordering jungle. The chil¬ 
dren beggecl to try, so a groui) of eight impils 
wore chosen. 'They first read from many 
sources and hunted everywhere for illus¬ 
trations. They gathered together sand, 
chicken wire, sods with grass growing, a 
quantity of bark, and green branches for 
their trees. 

They painted the bottom of their sand table 
blue for the wide Amazon, cut large lilies 
and leaves to float on the water, used glass 
to cover, put a thin layer of sand, then their 
wire to hold up their trees, then more sand 
and covered all sand clear down to water’s 
edge with turf, grasses, reeds, trees, vines, 
and roots. They made large, beautiful but¬ 
terflies to fly around through the jungle. 
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The butterlUes and llowers wen* made of 
colored paper. 'They an* to try to 

represent the monkeys, snakes, either anh 
mals, birds, and huts arui hamnuick.s of the 
natives. 

They watered this so that if kept grf'cn and 
moist, and they certainly enjoyed the work 
hugely, Jly the lime (hey finish I am sure 
they will know* a great deal alwint the life of 
the jungle, the people, tin* animals living 
there, and the products found there. 

D. The daily log 
Monday, March 3 

Pupils given iiermission to brow.se througb a 
large collection of reading material oi\ rubber. 
This material was of all types from sim[)lc 
reading to quite diflieuU. It consisted of 
articles in Hooks of Knowledge, pamphlets, 
magazines, geographies, reference* and story 
books of all kinds and tleseriptions. I had 
collected anything and everyllung I could find 
from Los Angeles City Library, Los Angeles 
County Library, Whittier City Lilirary, our 
Eighth Grade School Library, and our own 
Elementary Library. The children had been 
very curious and interested as they had 
watched it accumulate, so when tlie longed for 
opportunity was given they read eagerly. I 
let them enjoy themselves that day, said 
nothing, but allowed time for the intere.st to 
sink in. It did. 
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Tuesday, March 4 

The day ^)efurt^ I had used only the reading 
period. 'Poday our unit occupied both the 
reading period anfl social .studie.s ]3eriod. The 
qut;.stinns to which they would like to find 
the answer.s came up very naturally anrl by 
the end of our hour and forty minutes devoted 
to social studie.s ami reading we had twenty- 
four questions on (he lanird. 

Wednesday, March 5 

We read again, and more leading questions were 
asked, h’his day the children themselves 
brought in reference books on rubber. They 
wanted to draw maps of South America. 
They were anxious to work out a product 
maj) of South America. Many wanted to 
build the jungle. When I suggested the 
written story, they asked if they might draw 
pictures to illustrate the rubber trees and the 
natives gathering rubber, so I suggested they 
make the pictorial story and they seemed to 
feel that was the very best thing they could 
do, except to make the jungle. 

Thursday, March 6 

The first thing in the morning I read them a 
delightful story of a French boy searching for 
the most beautiful flower in the world to place 
upon the altar. He found it after a long 
search on Mt. Roraima, near the boundary 
line of Brazil and Guiana. The children loved 
the story and became intensely interested in 
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the flowers, the birtls, the animals, and the 
queer natives. The rest of tlieir social 
studies hour they reatl and studied hy them¬ 
selves and we had some very s[»ontanefm.s talks 
and thoughtful discu.ssions. 

At our drawing period we worked in groups, 
measuring paper h)r the pictorial story, 
sketching illustrative pictures for our hooklet, 
and planning materials for the jungle. 

Friday, March 7 

Pictorial story group startetl skidehing. I’his 
led to more study and hutrling ftir pictures. 
The interest was wonderful. 

The booklet group started to write hut found 
they needed to study more to be ablt; to write 
what pleased them. 

The jungle group tried to get tlunr job .started, 
but it didn’t work tlic way they wanted it to. 

Monday, March 10 

Very little was accomplished on our unit as wo 
had a period in our auditorium. Komi; i)U[)ils 
worked in between times printing the lille.s of 
their pictures on the board above the story, 
doing mote light sketching and more study and 
taking part in more discus-sions. 

Tuesday, March ii 

I read a very instructive description of the 
Amazon and its tributaries during our reading 
period. We compared the Mississippi system 
with it, and for our Social Studies lesson went 
to our special room for Visual Aid where the 
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diildn*)! oiHTaterl the lantarn and showed and 
discussed twenty-four slides on rabbet, its 
growth, the jrrocess of gathering, its manu¬ 
facture, the Panama Canal and New York 
Harbor. 

At the hour given over to art the children worked 
happily and effectively on their stories and 
jungle. 

Wednesday, March 12 

A big improvement was shown in their initiative 
and independence. They put the room in 
good order after their activity hour and did it 
quickly and quietly. 

One boy (disciplinary problem) is making a 
picture of a boy and girl all dressed in rubber 
clothes, going to school in a heavy rainstorm. 
He appealed to me to help him draw the girl’s 
face. I said, “Oh! no, I am too busy.” 
Pretty soon he came to me with such a twinkle 
in his eye and said, “ There, I got it! Look ! ” 
He had the little girl drawn showing her back, 
with a l)ig umbrella over her head. 

Thursday, March 13 

Used the reading and social studies periods for 
further reading and study. I asked them if 
they were happy and all in one voice answered 
“ Yes.” I asked them what they thought 
they were getting out of their reading today, 
and in their own words they replied “ Knowl¬ 
edge,” “ Information,” “ Fun.” 

We succeeded in answering more questions 
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today. A new Question was asked which no 
one could answer satisfactorily. It was, 
“ What makes rubber have such a disagree¬ 
able smell when burning?’' One boy who 
seldom shows any intere.st in anything an¬ 
swered immediately, “ Because it has sulphur 
in it.” The membens of the class were not 
sure that was right ami sai<l they would find 
out tonight. 

Friday, March 14 

We worked the entire social .sturlie.s hour coloring 
and finishing our pictorial story, lini.shing our 
booklet and the jungle. 

During a part of the reariing hour I read them 
an interesting description of the life in the 
jungle as lived by the nalive.s, and llit; rest of 
the period they read with great zest as I told 
them we must leave the jungle am 1 start climb¬ 
ing up the slopes of the great Andes next week. 

We could go on and on with this study of rubber 
but as our course of study is calling us we 
must leave it for llu' present. I feel that 
the children have a reiil interest in Kdison’s 
search for a rubber-protlucing jdant lh;it will 
grow in the United btalca aiul be coninuircially 
satisfactory. 

The children are already suggesling many other 
valuable leads for further travel into the 
countries of South America anrl investigation.s 
of other products of this country. ’'They 
want to draw maps, to build homes like those 
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in which the Incas lived, and to study about 
chocolate. 

I believe by the end of the two months devoted 
to South America the pupils will have gained 
a vast knowU-dge of the continent and a 
spirit of investigation, without any coercion 
on my part. 

E. Outcomrs 

(1) fnereased interest in reading for investigation 

and knowledge. 

(2) Increased ability to tell to others in a clear and 

interesting manner what they have found. 

(3) A tremendous desire to go on and study more 

about the animals, peoples, and products in 
.South America. 

(4) An appreciation of our great dependence on 

other countries of the world. 

(5) A keen interest in all persons seeking to dis¬ 

cover new places, new peoples, new animals, 
new llowers, and new methods of doing 
things. 

(6) New skills in planning, drawing, coloring, and 

arranging to get desired effects. 

(7) Increased al)ility and pride in spelling. 

(8) Increased ability to write a good description. 
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A I'TKST KDl'lTON 

A unit of work in ICnglisli expression for seventh 
and eighth grades by Miss Ilubertecn Kucncman, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Foreword 

This unit of work is designed first of all for English 
classes in a deinirtmenlal plan. It is hoped it can be 
used with a sixth grade class or with junior liigh school 
groups. 

A number of the activities, including the publishing 
of the mimeographed luipers and the one issue printed, 
have been carried on Iry the writer in an A6 class. 

It was purposed in this unit to expand the list of 
activities so that there would be plenty of material to 
interest children of varying abilities over a rather long 
period. 

A. Objectives 

(1) To publish the best kind of school newspaper 

possible. 

(2) To develop an appreciation of policies and 

practices of the better newspapers. 
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(3) To grow m “ tho jmwor to org:ini/,t‘ -.i few 
simple ideas around a ci’iitral thouji,dit and 
express them adequately.” 

B. Situations and questions through ichkli the acimly 
may bo launched- 

(i) When I returned to school in Septemher, after 
having done a suniincr's work as a reporter 
on the local afternoon ]>api'r, more tdiildren 
than those in my new lunne-room group 
were anxious to tell me that they had seen 
certain stories which were given a hy-Hne. 

I was flattered again in my home-room, when 
we were having a class go.«si[)-fes1 tin wliat 
we had done since June sixth, to he bom¬ 
barded with questions for information about 
the newspaper. “Were those storie.s 
true? ” (Especially the one about the dtig.) 
“Where did I get the story? ” “ How do 

the newspapers get all the pictures? " etc. 
etc. 

One boy volunteered the news that tlie man 
who lived next door to them was a printer 
at the same newspaper olFice and worked at 
night. This openc<l the flood gates on more 
questions. “Wily did he work at night? ” 
“Who else works at nights? ’’ “ Did you 
work at night? ” 

The same boy came forward with an assurance 
that this man would probably take him and 
others down to the newspaper ollice to see 
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the machinery run. Couldn’t I take them 
down ? 

I thought it could be arranged, and here is 
where I caught their eagerness at full tide 
and lielped them decide what we should do 
beforehand so that we could get about all 
there was to be got out of such a trip. 

I shall hurry along to say that the idea that we 
publish a newspaper of our own did not occur 
to the children until several days after we had 
gone through the Register and Tribune plant. 

(2) A similar activity, but one which did not reach 
the proportions of this one began in my 
sixth grade English class about three weeks 
before the class’s promotion to junior high 
school. Eskil Erickson brought a small, 
four-page paper of his own called, “ The 
Penn Avenue News.” It was his from this 
standpoint: A cousin, who is a linotype 
operator, had set the material and printed 
just this one copy on a job printing press for 
Eskil. The material in the paper was really 
pointless from an English teacher’s point of 
view, but it did illustrate well the headlines 
in a newspaper and the organization of the 
news. 

We examined and talked over Eskil’s paper, 
and in that period nearly everyone in the 
class was drawing a lay-out for his paper and 
writing any manner of story that came to 
his mind to fill up the columns. 
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Of course this bt'Kan rallitT illnjic ally, fiut if 
the class interest held it wouhl lie relatively 
simple to get thepujuls interi fted in imjmiv- 
ing the qualify of their enjiy and cotieen- 
trating their efforts on a .■'iiigh* i lass news¬ 
paper. 

Other schools’ puhlirations may lie used to 
stimulate interest in publishing a class new.s- 
paper. 

(3) It might grow out of (he wall new.spaper. 

(4) Many home editions of local iiajiers carry a 

school news section written wholly by tlie 
children, and are ghul to publish special 
editions. The special edition is devoted to 
contributions from a .single school, 
Iniroiuclory to Ihr iidh'Iltrx 
(i) Questions which were raised : 

(a) Why do printers work at night? 

(b) Who else works at night ? 

(c) Do the same people work in tlie daytijne? 

(d) Do as many people work at night as work 

during the tlaytime ? 

(e) How will we go downtown to the news¬ 

paper ofllce? 

Teacher: "What do you want to see 
when you get there? ’’ 

Replies: The machinery, the printers, 
Mr. Cowles, Mrs. C'iiffen (Editor of 
Children’s Page), the idiotograi>hy room 
(by one boy who had been there to have 
a picture taken). 
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iJcrause tliis list began to include too many 
irrelevant items, it was suggested that 
we wait until the next day to finish the 
enumeration. Each child agreed to 
reafl the local evening paper or some 
other and to bring to class any other 
qui'slions about the newspaper which 
he wouhl like to have answered. 

Next day canu*, and with it the additions 
for our list. Many of the children 
had brought their papers with them. 

Additional ciucstions asked included : 

(rt) flow are the pictures made ? 

(b) Why were the outside pages of some 

pajiers, there in class, green and others 
white ? (Both were papers of the previ¬ 
ous day.) 

(c) Why docs the “green paper ” have differ¬ 

ent news and a different front page 
apiiearance than the “ white one ” ? 
(Que.stion.s b and c would arise quickly in 
our local community because there is 
now but one large afternoon paper and 
morning paper. Both are published 
by the same firm. The difference in 
the apiicarance of the four o’clock street 
edition, with its scare headlines, and the 
quieter home edition which is delivered 
by the carrier in the residential districts, 
make the two editions appear to belong 
to rival finns.) 
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(d) How many limo!; daily is the Tribune- 

Capital published ? 

(e) How many times tlaily is tlie Rojfistcr 

publishe<l ? 

(J) How do they get the news sf) soon after it 
happens? 

(£) Why do they print a list of all scIkioI 
children’s birthdays every day ? 

(/t) Why isn’t the birthday list in the green 
paper ? 

(i) Where do they get the weather report? 

(j) How many people work <m the [laper? 

(k) How much does it cost to put a want ad 

in the paper? 

( l ) Do the people ever find the things for 

which they advertise ? 

(w) Did Younkers’ write their own jiage? 

(A department store’s advertisement) 

(w) Did Oransky’s write their jiage? 

(At this point a list of similar riuesticms 
about a number of the sjiecilie. linns, 
whose advertisements ajipeared in that 
issue, came forth. We stopped to see 
if we needed so many riueslions so nearly 
alike. The long list was tinally reduced 
to this, "Who writes the advertise¬ 
ments? ”) 

(o) Who writes the baseball news? 

(p) Why don’t they print more funnies? 

(5) Who draws the funnies? 

(r) How do they make some of them colored ? 
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(s) How are the brown parts made? (Roto¬ 
gravure sections of Sunday paper) 
During the discussion there were a few 
children who exhibited only a passive 
interest, and they could not be drawn 
into the discussion; but among these 
non-participants there was a girl who 
seem Of I to be eying the whole situation 
belligerently. When she was questioned 
directly her attitude was that of a person 
with “ a chip on his shoulder.” When 
I perceived this I postponed further 
questioning until I could see her alone. 

I shall anticipate here to tell the outcome 
of a later talk with this child. My 
thought that there was perhaps a family 
prejudice behind her attitude was con¬ 
firmed when I talked to her alone. Her 
mother says that “ things in the news¬ 
papers aren’t true.” The child never 
reads the funnies, and the only papjer 
they “ take ” is one published in the 
Swedish language. Obviously, I asked 
her to bring one of the papers so that 
we might see a paper published in 
another language. 

(i) Is everything that is published in the 
newspaper true ? 

(u) Is it wrong to read the funnies? (This 
question was asked with an affirmative 
intonation.) 
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C. Adivitics 
(i) Class 

{a) Planning for tin- oxfursiim Ui the news¬ 
paper ofllcc. 

I. The letter. 

The class disposetl of as many of the 
questions as it coulil. T’hnse that 
we left unansweri'tl we plannetl to 
ask the guide who would show us 
through the plant, (ft had been 
found out previously that the class 
would he welcome at tlie new.spaper 
plant any day during the. visiting 
hours and that a guide \voiild direct 
us.) 

Some one in the class suggested that 
wc might send a list of tlu' questions 
wc intended to ask because it would 
be fairer to the guide if he had an 
opportunity to pre[iare his ainswers. 

As it progressed, the letter was <;x- 
panded to include lln^ date and 
approximate time of our arrival, the 
nlimber in the parly, and the li.st 
of questions. 

The whole da.ss wrote letter.s, the be.st 
was chosen and sent. I’he pupil 
whose letter was chosen became the 
representative of the class iir this 
case, and, as such, signed his own 
name to the letter. 
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2. Tht* reply. 

'I’he fad that the reply, which was 
receivcfl, used a form diflerent from 
the one wc hari u-sed, raised an 
interestinp; problem that was given 
to a small group to solve. 

(!i) 'Fhe trip. 

1. 'rran.sportation. 

All went on the street car because it 
was not po.s.sihle to provide automo¬ 
bile transportation for the entire 
class. 'J'wo boys were selected to 
collect the street car fares and buy 
the special school children’s tickets 
for the group. 

2. Each child decided to be responsible 

for hearing at least the question he 
had asked answered and for remem¬ 
bering a number of things he saw. 

3. The itinerary through the newspaper 

plant: 

(а) The news room : — There we saw 

long tables for typewriters, cir¬ 
cular tables for copy readers and 
headline writers, desks for the 
city editor, the news editor, the 
telegraph editor, the assignment 
book, and several telegraph mes¬ 
sengers entering or leaving. 

(б) Special rooms: — There we saw 

the places in which the managing 
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etlilnr, the w^ciety editors, the 
sports writers, the editorial 
writers, and the staff artists 
work. We also watched the 
automatic telegraphic machines 
recording tlie news over the 
leased wire service. 

(c) The library: • T’here we saw 

previous issues of the papers 
bound ami on file, the pictures 
on file in the morgue, and girls 
at work filing. 

(d) Bureau of accuracy and fair play: 

— There was nothing to be seen 
here but the puriKi.se of the de¬ 
partment was explained. 

(e) The display advertising depart¬ 

ment. 

if) The composing room: ■ There we 

saw linotypes in operation, floor- 
men making up the pages of 
the paper, making mats, casting 
the mats in metal, making tiro 
forms curved to fit the cylinder 
presses, and the special ma¬ 
chinery for printing colors and 
rotogravure. As a souvenir, each 
pupil was given a slug of metal 
made on the linotype. 

ig) The circulation and mailing de¬ 

partments. 
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ih) 'I'he want-advertisement and busi¬ 
ness dq)artment. 

(c) After the excursion. 

I'he next class period was given to 
summarizing the material we 
now had for answering the ques¬ 
tions and to raising new prob¬ 
lems. 

'The most significant question asked 
was this one: “ What did 

printers do licforc they had 
linotypes? ” 

The class also prepared an exhibit 
of the linotype slugs and the 
style book which had been given 
them. 

(2) Group 

(«) Group A, 

How was type set before they had lino¬ 
types? 

This should bring out the story of the 
history of printing and the evolution 
of typesetting and printing machinery. 

Power-driven machinery of the earlier 
types may still be found in many small 
printing shops. 

Reports on the following: 

1. Gutenberg 

2. Caxton 

3. Franklin 

4. Mergenthaler 
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The solution to the problem will be at¬ 
tempted through 

1. Reading 

2. Collecting and exhibiting pictures of 

the old hand presses, the early type¬ 
setting machines, the iirst power 
presses, and the newest in rotary 
presses that seem to be able to do 
everything but deliver the paper to 
one’s door. (Many of these pictures 
can be found in catalogues for 
printers’ supplies, and some on lino¬ 
types, etc., can be secured from the 
Mergcnthaler Company in Chicago.) 

3. Making a collection of the hand type¬ 

setting materials. (A country editor 
friend will furnish such a collection 
for temporary use at least. Type of 
various point, stick, and rules would 
be sufficient.) 

4. Recalling the excursion through the 

composing room. 

(&) Group B. 

Are the things printed in newspapers true ? 
(Since it was more desirable to set up 
standards for independent judgment than 
to answer thequestion finally, no attempt 
was made to secure a final answer.) 
Procedure in solving the problem. 

I. Answering such questions as the fol¬ 
lowing : 
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What are some of the best newspapers ? 

Why arc they best ? 

To what policies arc they pledged ? 

Does the newspaper reflect the policy ? 

Arc modern newspapers better or worse 
than the old ones ? 

What do some of the old newspapers 
look like? 

Are there other newspapers published 
in our city than the Tribune-Capital 
and the Register? 

2. Studying a few of the newspapers 

conceded to be the best and com¬ 
paring them with local papers, 

3. Preparing exhibits of things wc like to 

find in newspapers. 

4. Getting some old copies of newspapers 

for study and exhibition. In our 
city it was possible to see a copy of 
the first newspaper published there. 
Along with many, many other old 
newspapers of the state, it is on file 
in the building of the State Historical 
Society. We also found an account 
telling of the difficulties encountered 
in publishing this first paper, the 
name of the first subscriber, who was 
a relative of one of the members of 
the class, which was written on an 
early anniversary of this pioneer 
journalistic venture. 
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(c) Group C. 

Is there more than one correct way to write 
a business letter ? 

(d) Group D. 

In what languages, other than English, 
are modern newspapers published? 
(This problem arose when the pupil 
previously referrcrl to brought a copy of 
their Swedish paper.) 

Solution to the problem will be attempted 
through; 

1. Making a collection of newspapers 

printed in foreign languages. 

2. Listing the European countries in which 

the following alphabets or modifica¬ 
tions of them are found; Roman, 
German, Hebrew, Greek, Russian 
(Bulgarian, Serbian). 

3. Making a similar list for the Asiatic 

countries in which the following 
alphabets are found : Chinese, Jap¬ 
anese, Turkish, Ramskrit (anti 
Hindu), Syrian, Arabian. 

4. Drawing the characters of some of 

these alphabets. 

It so happened at the time the children 
were interested in alphabets that a 
Chinese acquaintance of mine con¬ 
sented to come to our room and show 
us how he wrote in Chinese, the 
writing materials he used, and the 
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vertical arrangement of the char¬ 
acters on the page. He was a uni¬ 
versity student and the secretary 
and bookkeeper to a local Chinese 
restaurant. The children saw his 
set of books as tlicy were kept in 
Chinese. 

(e) Group K. 

Study of the universal Indian sign lan¬ 
guage. 

(f) Piibli.sliing a class newspaper. 

Many incidents from the previous problem 
solvings had been leading towards this 
activity, pushed and abetted by the 
teacher you may be sure. The work of 
the groups was not completed when the 
newspaper began, and we changed the 
personnel of the groups when it seemed 
advisable to do so. The questions 
which had bearing on the organizing or 
collecting of news remained problems 
and were solved, and those which seemed 
foreign were dropped. Later some of 
these were picked up again for stories 
for the paper. 

The exhibits of Group B on sections of 
modern newspapers provided the wedge 
for stressing the necessity for having our 
publication conform to recognized stand¬ 
ard or organization. 

We decided arbitrarily to have a four-page 
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paper. (T’hi.s organization was adhered 
to even when it wa.s nccc.ssary to mime- 
ograjjh our fir.st editions on 8 X iil 
paper.) 

The organization of the cla.ss into groups, 
with each group re.sponsible for a page 
in the paper, is planned to allow more 
pupil participation in the big jobs. 

Groups A and B are organized into editors, 
reporters, and advertisiiig solicitors and 
writers. 

1. Group A — responsible for pages one 

and four. 

Organization of page one: 

On this page we will put the most 
important and most recent hap¬ 
penings. 

A feature article will be given a 
prominent place on page one. 

Organization of page four: 

Less important happenings. 

Display advertisements. 

Classified advertisements. 

This will be the overflow page. 

2. Group B — responsible for page three. 

Organization of page three: 

Personal, social notes, announce¬ 
ments, and sports column of adver¬ 
tising written in brief paragraphs. 
(This is very remunerative because 
it is popular among the adver- 
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tisers as one type of advertising 
which will be read in a school 
paper.) 

3. Group C — responsible for page two. 
(This can l>c a small group of superior 

talent in the class.) 

This page will include an editorial^ 
literary contributions, and the fun 
column. 

4. The editors from the above groups 

formed another group for the purpose 
of drafting and publishing a style 
book. It was not a book at all, but 
a statement of rules and regulations 
to aid in the preparation of copy, 
which was written on sheets of paper 
and hung on the bulletin board. 

5. Questions which had to be answered in 

publishing the paper: 

(a) Is there a correct way to write a 

news story? 

(b) Is there a correct way to write a 

sports story ? 

(c) What is the difference between a 

news story and an editorial? 

(d) Whose names shall appear as the 

staff? 

(e) What name shall we choose for our 

paper? 

(/) Shall we use banner headlines ? 

(g) What style headlines shall we use? 
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{h) How shall we know how many 
words to iml into a hfadlinc? 

(i) What do volume ami number 

mean ? 

(j) Shall we use date lines? 

(A) IIow mueh shall we charge for 
advertising? 

(/) From whom shall we secure ad¬ 
vertising? 

{ill) Shall we accept advertising, from 
pupils, for which there will be 
no charge? 

(») Will there be a limit to the amount 
of advertising carried in one 
issue? 

(o) Can wc contribute stories to the 
pages of the other groups? 

{p) What shall we do if we know news 
which doesn’t l)elong on our 
page? 

(q) Will wc always have llie present 
organization for the four pages? 
(In other words will sport stories 
always appear on juxge three?) 
(g) An assembly program - a class activity 
worked out by groups. 

After our paper had been appearing 
at spasmodic intervals in mime¬ 
ograph fonn, enough interest had 
been aroused in the school to 
warrant our planning for having 
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the final issue of the year printed. 
We would engage in a sub¬ 
scription and an advertising cam¬ 
paign to raise the necessary 
funds. For this purpose we or¬ 
ganized another group into the 
Imsincss department. This is 
one instance in which a school 
newsi)aper, for one issue at least, 
was out of the rod. Our pleasure 
was so great over the success of 
the campaign that we decided 
to celebrate the delivery of the 
issue. 

We planned an assembly. The 
story of the history of printing 
was dcpictcfl by a dramatization. 
The dramatization brought the 
story down to the present day. 
Here the climax of the day’s 
significance was reached. At a 
critical moment newsboys burst 
into the auditorium screaming, 
“Wux-tra!” “Ex-tra!” and 
exchanged the subscription tags 
for papers, and thus brought the 
assembly to a close. 

Z 3 . Outcomes 

Knowledge of 

(1) How a metropolitan newspaper is published. 

(2) How to organize material for publication. 
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(3) Practices and policies of better newspapers. 

(4) How to evaluate what one reads in the news¬ 

papers. 

(5) The newspapers which are conceded to be 

high class. 

(6) Organization of newspaper into departments 

or sections. 

(7) The fact that a metropolitan daily publishes 

more than one edition. 

(8) How a newspaper provides appeal to the class 

of readers it wishes to reach. 

(9) The kinds of workers engaged in publishing 

newspapers. 

(10) Some practices of newspapers designed to gain 

the good will of the readers. 

(11) That the subscription price alone never pays 

for the cost of publication. 

(12) Position taken by newspapers and magazines 

regarding “ cheap ” advertising. 

(13) Modern foreign alphabets, and our own. 

(14) The universal Indian sign language. 

(15) Contributions to printing and modern jour¬ 

nalism. 

(16) Knowledge of the vocabulary of the newspaper 

office. 

Appreciation of — 

(1) The significance of the invention and subse¬ 

quent growth of the art of printing. 

(2) The fact that the best newspapers do make a 

great effort to be truthful and fair in pre¬ 
senting the news. 
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(3) The power of the press (however trite that 

may sound). 

(4) Clean, impersonal fun. 

(5) The practical value of mastering the tools of 

expression. 

Growth in ability to assume responsibility and to 
work in one’s own group. 

Skills and abilities — 

(i) Composition. 

(a.) Ability to write the several kinds of stories 
which appear in the newspaper. 

(h) Ability to write and sell advertising, 

(c) Ability to run the mimeograph. 

(d) Ability to handle money. 

(c) Ability to use the tools of oral and written 
expression. 

(/) Ability to summarize in writing headlines, 
(g) Skills. 

1. Ways of varying sentence structure. 

2. Grammatical constructions. 

3. Writing a lead or a topic sentence. 

4. Writing a unified and coherent para¬ 

graph. 

5. Judging worth of contributions. 

6. Learning to express opinion in edi¬ 

torials. 

7. Putting “ punch ” into a story. 

8. Expanding an apparently trivial inci¬ 

dent into a worth-while story (feature 
writing). 

9. Choosing the exact word. 
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10. Absolute accuracy in spelling. 

11. Using punctuation and capitalization. 

(2) Reading. 

(а) Skill in reading to get information. 

(б) Evaluating what is read in newspapers. 

(c) Ability to interpret what is meant by 

volume, number, date lines, marks 
employed to indicate the number of the 
edition, etc. 

(d) Ability to organize what is read. 

(e) Ability to remember outstanding points 

of what one has road. 

(J) Ability to follow printed directions. 

E. Other units of work 

(1) I should hope to stimulate enough interest and 

will to work to make the newspaper some¬ 
thing like the proverbial river in that it might 
go on forever; and to go on with the idea of 
continuous growth and imi}roveinent, giving 
it a place as an institution of the school. 

(2) A magazine publication, 

(3) A short unit on the study of (Ihinesc poetry. 

(4) A social science unit based on modern alpha¬ 

bets. 

SmUMAEV OF CIIAPTKR THREE 

Chapter Two closed with a brief outline on writing a 
simple unit of work. The present chapter presents three 
units of work devised by three very successful elementary 
teachers. 
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The first unit, “ Ali t’oRia,” is a “pre-sketch,'* f.c., 
an outline written in lulvance as a guide to the. teacher in 
carrying out her unit of work. Necessarily it is tenta¬ 
tive. In actual practice it is rptite likely to be different 
in content from the prc.senl .sketch as the teacher who 
writes in advance cannot fore.see all the problems which 
will arise and she must be jwepared to alter her plan of 
camiiaign from day In flay as these new problems present 
themselves. 'The writer has limited her aims or “ objec¬ 
tives ’’ within a small compass, has “ set the stage ” 
skillfully by a variety of alternative approaches and has 
secured unity in her list of activities by tying them 
together into three journeys -- to Mecca, to Tyre, and to 
modern Arabia. Her list of hoped-for outcomes is 
modest and within reason. This unit should appeal to 
fourth-grade chiklrcn particularly in southern Californkj 
where the flc.scrt is so accessible. The writer should 
have added a bibliography of the children’s books 
available on. this unit and a few “ grown-up ” books for 
the teacher's guidance. Supplemental reading material 
is a vitally important part of any unit of work and must 
not be ignored. 

“ Rubber ” is not a pre-sketch but a final write-up 
of a unit of work carried to completion. As a result it 
is much more complete than the preceding unit, tells 
what actually took place rather than what might take 
place, and carries a brief “ daily log.” There are two 
excellent features in the launching of this unit (i) the 
very natural way in which the teacher helped the unit 
to arise out of the previous social studies program carried 
on by the class and (2) the elaborate preparation made 
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in advance by the teacher in collecting reading materials 
and visual aids. The long list of questions asked by 
the children is proof of their interest but it would have 
been well to reclassify them in preparation for group 
activities. The activities themselves were successfully 
grouped around three central ideas (i) a written story, 
(2) a pictorial story, and (3) a constructive story told 
by the sand table. The “ <laily log ’’ which is given 
verbatim is interesting as it presents some of the unfore¬ 
seen problems which the teacher was comi)ellcd to meet. 
The writer’s list of actual outcomes is believable but 
should have been organized under the three-fold scheme 
suggested in the preceding chapter. It is unfortunate 
that the writer did not inventory the actual knowledge 
gained by the children as one of the results of the unit. 
Her bibliography is brief but helpful; it could have 
been improved by dividing it into (i) books for the 
children and (2) books for the teacher. 

“ A First Edition ” is neither a pre-sketch nor a final 
rewriting but a mixture of both. As explained in the 
writer’s “ foreword ” much of the material she presents 
is the product of an earlier unit of work carried out to 
completion. To this she has added new material with 
the hope of carrying out a somewhat expanded unit in 
an upper elementary grade. This accounts for the 
apparent confusion between past and future tenses in 
the list of activities. The listed objectives are simple 
and possible; the launching is especially good as it grew 
out of previous shared experiences; the list of activities 
is interesting as indicative of good group organization. 
The list of outcomes is expanded to a degree; it could be 
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shortened with profit. After all, one cannot hope to 
accomplish everything in a single unit of work. A 
bibliography could have been added with profit. An 
excellent point is the writer’s intimation of possible 
future units of work arising from the present unit. 

The teacher attempting a unit of work for the first 
time will do well if she keeps the pre^sketch short and 
simple. During the progress of the unit she should 
keep her “ daily log ” written up, should record changes 
in her original plan which prove to be necessary, and, 
finally, should rewrite the unit after completion both 
as a record of achievement and as a reference for future 
use. The three units of work presented in this chapter, 
while not perfect, illustrate many points which the 
teacher will meet as she experiments with new techniques. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


THE UNIT OF WORK AND THE DAILY 
PROGRAM 

In the two preceding chapters the teacher has been 
given suggestive daily programs and has been introduced 
to units of work. The purpose of the present chapter is 
to show how these two factors are related. The reader 
will remember that the basic daily program for the mid¬ 
dle grades appears as follows; 

9-10 A.M. Social studies 

lo-ii A.M. Related reading and English expression 

I i-i 2 M. Motor activities 
Noon 

1- 2 p.M. Appreciations 

2- 3 p.M. Skill and drills 

At this point the teacher may ask, “ Arc these subjects 
in water-tight compartments or is there an interrelation 
between them ? If I am working on a social studies unit 
is that unit confined to the first hour of the day or is 
there any reflection of it in the succeeding periods ? How 
can I make my social studies unit contribute in part, at 
least, to the other subjects ? ” In order to answer these 
questions helpfully it will be worth while to clarify our 
ideas on subject-matter in the informal school. 

Social studies. As has been said before, we mean by 
the social studies the study of man’s attempts to live 
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happily and successfully in the group. Obviously this 
problem has been with us since the world began, in all 
times and in all places. Hence the social studies draw 
upon those fields of knowledge which are commonly 
known as geography, history, community life, and civics, 
but use them as sources, not as mere subject-matter 
materials to be taught for its own sake. In brief the 
human element is always to be stressed and connections 
made between the group-life apart from us in time or 
space and our modern life of today. 

The problem in social studies therefore is three-fold ; 

1. How shall we, as a class, set up in our classroom and 
in our school a group-life which shall be successful and 
happy ? 

2. What problems has mankind met in attacking this 
problem in other times than the present ? 

3. What problems of readjustment have been met in 
other parts of the world than our own ? 

It has been pointed out that the social studies are the 
core of the curriculum in the informal school, not only 
because the life of the room itself is an experiment in the 
social studies field, but because of the richness of material 
which is available in books, magazines, and other forms 
of literature. The social studies give rise to at least 
two other major elementary school subjects as will be 
seen below. 

Reading. If a fifth grade class is embarked on a study 
of South America with particular reference to rubber and 
coffee, one must read to know. Our social studies units 
of work give endless opportimity in and provide motives 
for research reading. For example, a class studying 
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Mexico recently read twenty-six books, either wholly or 
in part, which related to Mexican life. Another class, 
studying Greek life, read thoroughly hve books and used 
thirty-three others for occasional reference during the 
progress of the unit. The point here is that under the 
informal progranr the child not only reads more as 
measured in pages but piore cxlensmly and above all 
docs so because he feels a need which research reading will 
satisfy. So much for the first aspect of reading. 

The teacher in the informal school is alert to the read¬ 
ing abilities of her pupils because reading is the skill 
which unlocks most doors. A class of fifth grade children 
having third grade ability in reading presents a problem. 
The teacher has to discover material mature enough to 
hold the interest of her pupils and simple enough to be 
within their powers. All teachers will have a certain 
amount of drill reading to be covered —- exercises in 
increasing rate, increasing vocabulary, increasing com¬ 
prehension, ability to gain the central thought of a para¬ 
graph, ability to note details, etc. For this irurpose the 
class should be provided with one or two sets of work- 
type readers which offer materials carefully selected to 
meet these needs. 

The third type of reading is reading for fun, for appre¬ 
ciation, for the cultivation of taste. Very little actual 
teaching should be done in this type of appreciative 
reading but very careful guidance is necessaiy. Great 
care should be taken to see that the library table is 
equipped with pleasure reading of a high type and that 
children who have not learned to read “ just for fun ” 
shall be gently and slowly led into the acquisition of a 
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habit which will give them unbounded pleasure in future 
years. 

To sum up: the informal program makes possible 
three t3T>es of reading 

1. Research reading 

2. Skill reading 

3. Appreciation reading 

English expression. The informal program affords 
numerous opportunities and strong motives for the use 
of the mother tongue. These are typical instances : 

1. Stating one’s plans for the clay, ix., “ I am going to 
paint the roof of Little Black Sambo’s house.” 

2. Reporting on work accomplished 

3. Stating a problem, i.e., “ How shall I make the 
chimney on our house stand straight? ” 

4. Explaining apian, i.e., “ This is the way we make 
composition material for modeling in papier m 4 ch 6 ,” etc. 

5. Composing a reading lesson 

6. Composing the daily magazine 

7. Telling a story 

8. Describing the occupations of the class to an inter¬ 
ested visitor 

9. Keeping a diary 

10. Making booklets of pictures with descriptive text 

11. Composing poetry 

12. Composing the words for a song 

13. Making signs for exhibits 

14. Presiding over a class conference 

15. Writing to business houses for materials 

16. Holding an auditorium program 

17. Editing a class or school newspaper 
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Here again the division is two-fnkl; the teacher must 
provide many opportunities for free expression in speech 
and in writing and also provide specific drill periods in 
those phases of English which demand constant practice. 
It will help the teacher materially to remember that, after 
all, the elementary school sets up a single objective in all 
English teaching and that is: 

The purpose of English expression is to train children 
to organize a few simple ideas around a central Ihouglit and 
express them readily and accurately either verbally or in 
writing, 

Just as a good work-type reader has its proper place 
in the informal school for its skill exercises, so a good 
English text has its value in providing drill in essential 
language habits. 

Arithmetic. Some advocates of the informal program 
have attempted to treat arithmetic as a content subject, 
i.e., use it as the basis of a unit of work as one docs the 
social studies, reading, and English. It is the opinion 
of the writer, after several years of experimentation, 
that it is far better to keep arithmetic in its jiropcr place 
as a skill-and-drill subject and teach it very frankly as 
such. This does not mean that one should not stress the 
informational value of arithmetic or fail to connect it as 
far as possible with the immediate needs and interests 
of the children, but it does mean that it is folly to expect 
in arithmetic the richness, fullness, and cultural value 
of a good unit in the social studies. 

It is quite probable that far too much time is given to 
arithmetic in most American schools, that most of it has 
little connection with the daily needs of the children and 
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that the subject is begun too early in the grades for many 
pupils. It is quite probable that the next few years will 
see the teaching of formal arithmetic conhned to the 
upper and middle grades and that the materials on which 
the subject will be based will be found in accurately de¬ 
vised workbooks, the children using the actual text only 
for reference. 

In the meantime the teacher should not exceed thirty 
minutes per day in the middle grades for the teaching of 
arithmetic, should excuse her children from attempting 
the impossible problems which arc still found in even the 
best texts, should check her teaching by frequent tests, 
and encourage her pupils to keep graphs on their daily 
progress. 

The “ special ” subjects. We have spoken briefly of 
the three related major subjects — social studies, reading, 
and English expression — and of arithmetic as a moi"e or 
less isolated skill-and-drill subject. Where a skill-and- 
drill period is set aside each day as indicated on our sug¬ 
gested daily programs there seems to be no reason for 
allotting a special place on the program to penmanship 
and spelling. The informal program gives ample oppor¬ 
tunity for both skills and the sensible teacher will take 
as much time in her skill-and-drill hour as is needed to 
drill on specific weaknesses. 

This leaves a number of conventional school subjects 
which should be considered as “ specials ” in the sense 
that they are best taught by persons having specific train¬ 
ing. Art, music, nature study, and physical education 
require expert teaching to be effective and the average 
classroom teacher with the conventional academic back- 
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ground can hardly be eJtpected to do as well as the expert. 
Nevertheless, the art, music, nature study, and physical 
education teachers can be of great assistance to the home¬ 
room teacher who is engaged in carrying out a scries of 
units of work. Some fonn of art is a necessary accom¬ 
paniment to nearly all social studies units; and music, 
dramatization, and dancing are almost as essential. 
Many units have their roots in the natural world all 
about us and the teacher of nature study or general 
science can give us expert advice and assistance. 

This leaves the more highly specialized forms of manual 
activities to be carried on with only occasional reference 
to the units originating in the classroom — manual edu¬ 
cation, home economics, agriculture, and industrial arts. 

; Nevertheless there is a definite trend toward closer corre- 
1 lation even here and the gap between the specialist and 
the classroom teacher is rapidly decreasing. 

Citizenship. There is no place on the infonnal pro¬ 
gram for either citizenship or morals and manners. One 
cannot learn to be moral every Tuesday at 9:15 a.m. or 
mannerly every Thursday at 2 p.m. 'Tlje infonnal pro¬ 
gram sets as the goal of the New Education “ the best 
type of living by the highest type of person ” and morals, 
manners, and good citizenship in the be.st sense of the word 
are goals not to be forgotten in any minute of the day. 

Integration. How far, then, does a given unit of work 
integrate subjects and subject-matter in the teacher’s 
daily program? Let us assume that a sixth grade class 
is carrying out a unit of work on the Age of chivalry. A 
possible interrelation which may take place is indicated 
below. 
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Hour 

Program Suhject 

Content 

9-10 A.M, 

Social studies 

Conference to plan the group 
activities of the hour; discus¬ 
sion of new material; discovery 
of interesting books or visual 
aids relating to the unit, va¬ 
rious group activities carried 
on by members of the class fol¬ 
lowed by clean up and brief 
conference to evaluate results. 

lO-II A.M. 

1 

Reading and 
English 

Research reading in many books 
on the Age of chivalry; oral 
and written reports, or debates 
on various phases of the unit in 
hand. 

II-I2 M. 

Motor 

activities 

Making swords, arrows, and 
spears in the wood shojo and 
costumes in the sewing room 
for a medieval pageant or 
dramatizing an episode as part 
of the physical education pro¬ 
gram. Correlation here should 
be natural and not forced. 
Often the motor activities may 
develop along entirely different 
lines than those suggested by 
the unit of work. 

1-2 P.M. 

Appreciations 

As part of the hour’s work a mir¬ 
acle play may be described by 
the teacher, a ballad may be 
sung, or pictures studied which 
illustrate medieval life. Per¬ 
haps only a part of the hour 
may be given to interrelation. 
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Houa 

1 Program buDjtcr j 

Content 

2-3 P.M, 

Skills and 

One of the research groups, which 


drills 

has had difficulty in reading, 
works with the teacher to in- 


1 

crease the rate of silent reading, 
using a good work-type reader 
forlhepurpose; another group, 
which has had trouble with 

1 


correct usage in their confer¬ 
ence period, is working on lan¬ 
guage forms using good prac¬ 
tice material. Another group 
is using arithmetic work books 
on material which has no con¬ 
nection with the unit in liancl. 


The point to be observed here is that a rich unit of 
work will permeate a large part of the chikrs school day. 
Great care should be taken by the teacher not to drag in 
an enforced correlation where correlation and integration 
do not exist. It is not necessary or desirable to compel 
reference to the current unit of work at all hours during 
the school day but the teacher may be confident that it 
will, of its own accord, influence tlic greater part of the 
daily program in a perfectly natural way. 

SUMMARY OR CHAPTER ROtTR 

A good unit of work in the social studies will necessitate 
related reading and English expression; in addition the 
“ Skills and drills ” period will probably reflect the unit 
in hand through the more formal aspects of reading and 
English whenever pupils and teacher recognize the need 
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for improvement in techniques. Often it is both possible 
and desirable to take up in the “ Appreciations ” period 
some phase of the current unit in art, music, or rhythmic 
expression. Such constructive work as may be needed 
to make vivid a given unit will often receive attention in 
the Shop or “ Motor Activities ” hour. Integration 
should come naturally; enforced correlation results in 
artificiality. In the main it is wise to treat arithmetic 
as a skill subject unrelated to the current unit of work. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


THE TEACHER AT WORK IN THE 
NEW SCHOOL 

Very often an intelligent teacher will say, “ I have the 
theory of the new school well in mind but what does the 
teacher in the new school really do?’’ 

During spring recently the writer visited tAventy-two 
teachers who were engaged in the informal program, 
observed each class for a period of one to one and one- 
half hours, and has reported in the following case studies 
what he found. In each instance the class was visited 
during the first morning period, not only to observe the 
work in social studies but as well to observe the modern 
teacher’s equivalent for what used to be known as 
“ opening exercises.” Each teacher visited is rated 
“ superior ” both by principal and by the writer. At 
the end of each case reported, an evaluation is given 
which contains the strong points of the situation as the 
observer saw them and certain problems which were 
later used as bases of discussion with the teacher con¬ 
cerned. It is quite obvious that not all the teaching 
reported is of equal merit; it is equally obvious that 
occasionally the fine teacher reported could have im¬ 
proved her conduct of the situation. Nevertheless, 
it is believed that a careful reading of the case studies will 
help to answer the question at the beginning of this 
chapter. 
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CASE ONE 

Transition (First Grade) 

The Background, This is a transition class in a foreign 
school. Nearly all the children are Mexicans, one of 
the remainder is a Japanese, one is German, and one 
Syrian. Some of these children are “ graduate.s ” 
from the kindergarten, others from the Little Bi^ class 
and the remainder have entered eitlier direct from the 
home or by transfer from other schools. T'he teacher 
reports that ten of the present class have had sufficient 
reading experience with her to make strong Bi pupils, 
an equal number have had some reading experience 
and will make fairly good Bi’s, and a number who have 
had little or no reading experience are advanced enough 
socially to warrant a trial in a Br class. She reports 
further that continued observation is necessary to 
determine reading-readiness. Some children evidence 
it early in the term, others much later and a few not 
at all. 

No test data on these children are available. It 
appears that children have been assigned on the judg¬ 
ment of preceding teachers only. The teacher thinks 
that in the main the children sent to her are of the 
transition type and were correctly assigned. 

Daily Program 

9 :00-9 :10 A.M. Health inspection— Greetings 

9 : lo-g : 45 A.M. Activities 
9 :45-10 ; 00 A.M. Conference on work done 

^ A class of non-English speaking children who are Uught English until they acquire 
a working vocabulary. 
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10 : lo-ii : 00 a.m. 

11 : lo-ii : 35 a.m. 
II : 35-12 : oo M. 

I ; 00-2 ; 00 p.m. 


Recess 

Reading and language groups 
Recess 

Language group 
Clean up 

Physical education 
Noon 

Music, writing, stories, drama¬ 
tization, etc. 


The Room. This is a conventional classroom of standard 
size, seated with tables and chairs; two blocks of five 
tables each are near the window, two blocks of two 
tables each, and a block of three tables arc near the 
inner blackboard. These accommodate thirty-four to 
thirty-six children. In the center of the front black¬ 
board is a stage about 8 ' X 8 ' which has been con¬ 
structed by laying a light wooden platfonn on top of 
several yard benches and boxes. Light frames about 
ten feet in height have been placed at cither side and 
the back of the stage, and covered with wrapping jiaper. 
The resulting panels have been painted with calcimine 
to serve as stage scenery — a sloping hillside, trees, 
and the figures of children. In one of the front corners 
of the room is a doll-corner cc^uipped with simple 
furniture made by the children. Next in order are 
(i) an easel (2) a materials table (3) a second easel 
(4) a workbench equipped with simple tools and a 
supply of light wood and (5) a second materials table. 
Against the inner blackboard are three more materials 
tables. The long side board is covered with burlap 
on which are mounted children’s drawings, number 
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charts, and reading charts. Additional reading charts 
and pictures are mounlcfl on the rear board. In the 
open space near the rear blackboard is a circle of pri¬ 
mary chairs used for the conference period and reading 
groups. Additional drawings by the children are 
mounted on the front board on either side of the stage. 
Fresh flowers have been placed on a table in one corner 
of the room. The teacher’s desk is in the cloakroom. 
A tall rack for spools of jute completes the equipment of 
the room. 

The reading charts on the wall are closely connected 
with the immediate interests of the children. One 
reads; 


The boys are making a stage. 

Tony is making steps for the stage. 

The girls are making pictures for the stage. 

They arc making flowers too. 

Joe is making a ticket window. 

Wc will have tickets for our show. 

Another chart reads: 

We dug in our garden. 

We found worms. 

We raked our garden. 

Then we planted radish seeds. 

We planted three rows. 

Another chart refers to The Whole Duty of Man as 
seen in this room: 

Our Manners 
We try 

to speak English 
to work quietly 
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to keep our room clean 
to help one another 
to walk downstairs 
to be, dependable 

Books. Since this is a transition class in which reading 
is incidental, the book equipment is necessarily small. 
The following titles arc available in sets : 

Coleman — My First Book (pre-primer) 

White and Hanthorn— Boys and Girls at School 
(primer) 

Mackey — An Easy Reading Book (pre-primer) 
Smith — The Easy Road to Reading (primer) 
Freeman— Terry and Billy (primer) 

In addition there arc a number of large picture books 
which are easily accessible to the children on a table in 
the front of the room. 

9 : 00 A.M. The children entered the room and seated 
themselves in the circle of chairs in the rear of the 
room- The teacher sat with them in the center of 
the ring and called the roll, “ Good monring, Carlos,” 
“ Good morning, Armando,” etc. and each child re¬ 
sponded “ Good morning, Miss-The teacher 

complimented the children who answered distinctly 
and audibly and inquired after absentees. A boy had 
brought a lovely bouquet of flowers from home and was 
thanked by the teacher. The children were asked to 
show their clean hands, and after inspection sang " This 
Is The Way We Wash Our Hands.” The teacher’s 
attitude was one of positive encouragement and appre¬ 
ciation throughout rather than of criticism. A brief 
check up was made as to each child’s duty during the 
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informal period to follow, and the teacher assured 
herself that each knew exactly what he was to do. 
The girls were dismissed first and the teacher held a 
second brief conference with the boys who are doing 
the heavy constructive work of the class. 

9 : lo A.M. The children were dismissed to their several 
groups. Inspection showed the following distribution : 

(1) 2 boys were doing construction work on the 
stage. 

(2) A boy was painting scenery. 

(3) A girl was “ reading ” quietly, i.e., looking over 
picture books. 

(4) 12 girls were sewing on costumes for the play. 

(5) 2 boys were painting wooden objects they had 
made. 

( 6 ) II boys were working around the carpenter’s 
bench on furniture, carts, etc. 

(7) A girl was painting at one of the easels. 

(8) A girl was making a jumping rope of jute. 

The teacher moved around the room giving help 
where needed. The children stayed with their respec¬ 
tive groups very well and there was little lost motion 
or wasted time. Two of the boys left their first assign¬ 
ment to sew with the girls. 

9 :45 A.M. Clean up. This was done chiefly by a few 
children who made a good job of it. After clean up, 
the children met in the conference group to report on 
work accomplished since the opening of the morning 
session. Several of the objects were brought to class 
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and discussed. The teacher’s attitude throughout was 
one of encouragement and appreciation. 

Recess. 

10 :10 A.M. Most of the children went to work without 
direction on large number charts involving the use of 
colored crayola. A few children went voluntarily in 
a group to a reading chart and began reading orally 
to each other while the teacher was cngagcil elsewhere. 
Apparently these children are keenly interested in 
reading and enjoy their new found ability. When all 
seat work had been assigned, the teacher took the read¬ 
ing group who read and discu-ssed the reading charts 
on the rear board. As several of these referred to 
colored pictures mounted on the charts, a good deal of 
oral English expression was made possible in comment¬ 
ing on the pictures. 

Evaluation. This is a very superior teacher with great 
personal charm, poise, sympathy for children, and marked 
success in teaching. She has a clear understanding of 
the informal program as applied to a transition class and 
is especially successful in beginning reading contacts with 
her pupils at the point when reading-readiness actually 
begins, a secret which most transition teachers have yet 
to learn. 

Questions: (i) Should not there be a systematic test¬ 
ing program devised as a basis for selection of transition 
children in this school? Why are no test data available ? 
(2) Is emphasis placed on good articulation at all times, 
not just once in a while? (3) Is good conduct in (he 
widest sense always stressed? Are definitely anti-social 
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acts checked? (4) Is it fair to place the “ clean up ” 
on one or two children instead of upon the whole group ? 

It should be made clear that these and other questions 
which follow are not veiled criticisms. They merely 
represent problems on which the observer needed more 
information. They serve as starting points for discussion. 

CASE TWO 

Regular Bi (Low first grade) 

The Background. This is a Bi class consisting of thirty- 
one Mexican and three American children. Of these, 
two have come direct from kindergarten, eight from 
a Little Br class, four are new to the school, and the 
remaining twenty are “ graduates ” of a Transition 
Bi class. The class as a whole is a difficult one, the 
median Intelligence Quotient being 88 and the median 
Intelligence Grade-placement being .7 (upper kinder¬ 
garten level rather than Bi). The majority of the 
children come from very poor homes with a background 
of considerable poverty and few social advantages. 


Daily Program 


9 : 00-9 ; 45 A.M, 

9 : 45-10 : 00 A.M. 

10 :10 A.M.-12 : 00 M. 


I : oo-i :15 P.M. 
I : 15-1 : 40 p.M. 
I : 40-2 : 00 p.M. 


Social studies (activities) 

Conference 

Recess 

Reading, number and related 
seat work 
Noon 
Music 

Miscellaneous occupations 
Physical education 
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The Room. This is seated with tables and chairs in 
blocks of four or five tables to a block. There are 
four such blocks acconunodating thirty-four children. 
On the long side of the room next the windows are two 
materials tables and a workbench equipped with a few 
simple tools. In one of the front corners of the room 
Little Black Sambo’s house is in process of construction 
against a background of tropical scenery painted in 
calcimine on large sheets of Manila paper running from 
the top of the blackboard to the floor. 

Over the front blackboard are placed a few colored 
prints and under these a number of crayola drawings 
of Little Black Sambo made by the children. On a 
table under the front board is a miniature table sur¬ 
rounded by chairs occupied at present by Little Black 
Sambo and his mother in the form of simple dolls made 
by the children. Reading charts occupy the .space 
over the blackboard on the inner long side of the room. 
The rear boards which are covered by cork linoleum 
and burlap display attractive colored prints and a 
chart consisting of several pages of which the first 
page reads: — 

Little Black Sambo 

We will make 
Black Sambo 

Black Mumbo (Opposite each line are written 
Black Jumbo the names of the children re- 

A house sponsible for each item in the 

Four tigers list.) 

Palm trees 
Four chairs 
A table — etc. 
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An easel, a low davenport, and a linoleum covered 
work-table complete the equipment of the room. 
Mention should be made of a chart moimted on the 
front board which reads : 

How We Try to Be Good Citizens 

We try to be dependable. 

We do not tell on others. 

We tell on ourselves. 

We talk English. 

We walk in the hall. 

The teacher’s desk is located in a corner of the cloak¬ 
room. Fresh flowers had been placed on three of the 
four table blocks. 

; 00 A.M. The teacher sat in the open space at the rear 
of the room while the children seated themselves on 
the floor. The teacher called the roll by saying “ Good 
morning Alfonso,” “ Good morning Arthur,” “ Good 
morning Armando,” etc, and each child replied in turn, 
“ Good morning Miss_ ” The teacher compli¬ 

mented the children who answered clearly and dis¬ 
tinctly. The children were then asked to show their 
handkerchiefs and each child who had brought one 
received a gold star on the board opposite his name. 
This was followed by the Flag Salute. The children 
were then asked, “How many of you know exactly 
what you are going to do this morning? ” All the 
children who knew definitely were allowed to go to 
work while the teacher decided with those who were 
left what could be done by them. 
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9 ; 10 A.M. The occupations of the children at work 
were seen to be as follows; 

(1) 2 children were looking over books on one of the 

materials tables. 

(2) 5 children were drawing animals on paper to be 

colored and cut out. 

(3) 9 children were sewing on patterns to be made into 

cloth animals. 

(4) 4 children were painting the tropical scenery be¬ 

hind Black Sambo’s home. 

(5) 7 boys were constructing Black Sambo’s house. 

This stands about four feet high and is being 
made of sheets of old blackboard braced by laths 
and covered by Manila paper. 

(6) 2 girls were weaving a large jute rug presumably 

for Black Sambo’s house. 

(7) 2 boys were cutting palm leaves from paper pre¬ 

viously painted green. 

(8) 3 boys were mixing paint. 

These groups varied in personnel slightly from time 
to time. In the main each child stayed with the group 
of his choice throughout the entire period but a few 
children shifted from one group to another. The 
teacher moved from group to group, giving help where 
needed. While the children talked freely to each 
other and to the teacher there was no unnecessary 
noise or lost motion. The construction involved on 
Black Sambo’s house was so simple that noise from 
hammering and sawing was reduced to a minimum. 
One form of seat work used by the children who chose 
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to work at other seats involved simple reading. This 
was a large sheet of newspaper on which had been 
mimeographed nine squares and at the bottom of each 
square the phrases — Black Sambo, Black Mumbo, 
Black Jumbo, a tiger, a palm tree, a red coat, blue 
trousers, purple shoes, and green umbrella. In each 
square the children drew the appropriate picture, using 
crayola. 

Not every child worked continuously through the 
period. Occasionally a child stopped his work to walk 
around and watch the other groups and then returned 
to his own task. This seems a perfectly permissible 
procedure as there was no disposition to abuse the 
privilege. 

Several interesting problems of construction arose 
in making the house — how to cut doors and windows, 
how to hang the door, how to make and place a chim¬ 
ney, how to brace the walls, etc. In the main the boys 
solved their own problems with only occasional help 
from the teacher. 

9 : 50 A.M. Construction work stopped and the children 
seated themselves again on the floor around the teacher 
for conference. The teacher asked the boys, working 
on the house, to pull the house along the floor close to 
the group and explain what they had accomplished. 
The teacher complimented the boys on their morning’s 
work. A number of children were then asked to tell 
what each had worked on during the preceding period, 
problems met and solved and amount accomplished. 
The teacher had a record book on her lap and made 
notes as part of her daily “ check-up.” The children 
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showed especial interest in the report of the group 
working on scenery and the class discussed briefly the 
work of the “ artists ” in evident appreciation. One 
of the girls showed a tiger she had made of cloth from 
a pattern and stuffed. 

10 :00 A.M. Recess. 

10 :10 A.M. The conference which had been interrupted 
by recess was concluded. The immediate problem 
under discussion was how to arrange the palm leaves 
on the two trees being constructed so as to make the 
palms " stick out ” rather than droop and lie flat 
against the trunk. The conference ended with check¬ 
ing to see that each child knew what he was to do next 
morning. 

10 ; 20 A.M. Seat work (mimeographed sheets involving 
reading and number to be colored) was assigned to two 
of the three reading groups. The third group brought 
their chairs around the teacher for a reading lesson, 
using the pre-primer Tools in School —Baker and Baker 
(Bobbs-Merrill). The teacher handled this tlirough 
the discussion method and the children responded 
promptly and with enjoyment of the material con¬ 
tained in the reader. 

Evaluation. There is one outstanding feature to this 
situation and that is that this very superior teacher is 
attacking an almost impossible situation successfully 
and is actually teaching reading, and many other things, 
to children theoretically incapable of being taught these 
things at their present mental level. Wholesome living 
habits, rather than wholesome living, as a subject, are 
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being stressed. These children are learning to live 
happily and successfully in their group with a minimum 
of friction. The teacher is using her activity as means- 
to-an-end and is drawing from it considerable reading, 
many desirable social habits and the development of a 
number of motor skills. The good order and good spirit 
in the room reflect the poise and dignity of the teacher 
herself rather than being consciously taught as a moral 
duty. The teacher’s careful check-up of each child’s 
progress in the activity is as excellent as it is rare. 

Questions: (i) Is it wise to attempt a Bi program 
with this class of less than Bi ability? Would it not 
be wise to cut the loss and call it a transition Bi (which 
it actually is) and attempt only such reading as the 
children’s ability pennits? The teacher is doing an 
excellent piece of work in the face of many difficulties 
but she should not be asked to cover the regular Bi 
assignment. (2) Should not the “ clean up ” period be 
emphasized to a greater extent at the end of the construc¬ 
tion period ? If a child begins to sweep around the work¬ 
bench, should he not be required to make a good job of it ? 
(3) If the teacher calls the group to conference when it 
is greatly interested in its present task, should the chil¬ 
dren not be trained to come promptly? 

CASE THREE 

Regular Bi (Low first grade) 

The Background. This is a regular Bi class in a neigh¬ 
borhood (foreign) school. There are four American 
children, one negro and twenty-seven Mexican and 
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Italian children. The Intelligence Quotient range is 
from 99 to 73 and the results from a recent Detroit 
First Grade test are as follows; 

.1 to .9 (Kinder- i.o to i.g (First 3.0 to 2.9 (Second 
20 garten) 10 Grade) 2 Grade) 
Total 32 Median .8 

The teacher's daily program is described on pp. 23-26. 

The Room. It is seated with tables and chairs in five 
blocks, three of these having three tables to a block, 
two having four tables. Two low cupboards set at 
right angles in one of the front corners of the room 
enclose a library corner containing a primary table, 
two chairs, two low settees made by the children, and 
a few picture books. On the walls behind this nook 
are reading charts. The enclosed cupboards contain 
working materials for the room. The teacher’s desk 
is in front of the room, next it a large reading chart, 
and below a materials table. Under the clock a part 
of the floor, about six feet square, has been enclosed 
by a low picket fence to enclose a “ farm ” the basis 
of which is a layer of real soil brought in from the yard, 
and on this are a farm house, a barn, and a duck pond. 
A few chicken coops and pet hutches are ju.st outside 
the fence. In the rear of the room is another materials 
table and in one corner of the room a “ doll corner ” 
equipped with beds, a low round table, and two settees 
made by the children, the whole partly enclosed by a 
low screen. Under the windows are a materials table 
and a simple workbench. Various reading charts 
hang on the wall and on the cork strips over the black¬ 
boards are a few colored prints. 
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Books and Reading Materials. The book equipment of 
the room includes the following titles in sets of 5 to 
15 copies: 

Baker and Baker — Toots in School (pre-primer) 
Hardy — Sally and Billy (pre-primer) 

Coleman — My First Book (pre-primer) 

The Laidlaw Readers — Primer 
State Series Primer — Terry and Billy 
To supplement these books the teacher has provided 
a wealth of supplemental material, the following types 
being noticed; 

(1) A series of reading cards, 9" X 12", based on the 

room activity 

Loreto said, 

“I am the farmer. 

I will take 

the apples to market.” 

Esperanza is 
the farmer’s girl. 

She has a little 
white rabbit, etc. 

(2) A set of phrase cards Ar\'' X 12" 

go home 
did not 

ran home etc. (one phrase to a card) 

(3) A set of sentence cards X 12” 

I like to play. 

Here is Billy. 

I am Jack, etc. (one sentence to a card) 
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(4) A wall magazine on large sheets of bogus paper. 

Loreto brought 
some fish to school. 

They are little fish. 

They can swim. etc. 

(5) “ Little dictionaries ” in Manila pockets consisting 

of single words used in the pre-primer stories 
printed on sheets 4^^ X 6 ". 

9 : 00 A.M. Since there is a yard assembly eacli morning 
in this school the teacher omitted the Flag Salute 
which is performed at the assembly by the entire school. 
The teacher led in singing a " Good Morning " song; 
called the roll, each child answering “ hlere I am ” ; 
and asked the children to help her count those present 
<1 )) It “ 2^” etc. up to “ 32.” The children were 
then asked if they knew just what to do during the 
ensuing period and were dismissed to go to their work¬ 
ing groups. 

9 :10 AM. The distribution of group activities was as 
follows; 

(1) 2 girls were playing in the doll corner 

(2) 4 girls were making aprons, table cloths, and nap¬ 

kins 

(3) 2 girls were “ reading ” in the library corner 

(4) 12 boys were working on the farm buildings 

(5) 3 girls were making cloth animals for the farm 

(6) 9 children were working on seat reading materials 

involving drawing to directions 
The children in these groups workpd steadily with 
occasional changes from one group to another and 
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occasional “ rest periods ” when a child would stop his 
work and watch other groups. 

9 :35 A.M. The teacher called the class to order for a 
moment to ask for help on a problem. The children 
gathered around the farm where a boy was making a 
fish pond using clay as his material. The teacher said, 
“Joe wants some help. What shall he do?” The 
children saw that his fish pond was too shallow and 
placed on a slope instead of level ground and Joe was 
told by the class how the problem could be solved. 
The children then returned to their respective groups. 

9 :50 A.M. The teacher commented on the fact that 
the “ clean-up ” had not been very well done by a few 
children. The class brought its chairs to the front 
of the room around the teacher for conference. The 
children were anxious to report on what they had been 
doing, the following being typical statements: 

I was taking care of the children in the doll corner. 

I am making an apron. 

I am making a coop for the chickens. 

I am making a picture of the farmer milking his cow. 

10 : 00 A.M. Recess. 

10 ; 10 A.M. Assignment of seat work to two of the three 
groups in the room. The teacher called the groups 
to her and held up a chart 

Make one little girl. 

Make two little girls. 

Make three little girls. 

The children read the charts, paying especial attention 
to “ one,” “ two,” and “ three ”; were given large 
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sheets ot newspaper and allowed to draw with crayola, 
the teacher’s chart being posted on the wall for refer¬ 
ence. 

The reading group (group three) read to the teacher 
from the Laidlaw Primer, paying especial attention to 
individual words commonly used in the daily work of 
the room. 

Evaluation. There are many fine things in this situa¬ 
tion, the cheery, optimistic, well-poised, and systematic 
teacher being at the bottom of most of them. Specifi¬ 
cally, the strong points arc (i) a good daily program 
which assumes responsibility for the teaching of the 
course of study requirements; (2) a very definite 
" hook-up ” of the farm activity with the reading skills 
which are being developed; (3) an activity which is seen 
as means-to-end as a source of materials for reading, 
English expression, and desirable social habits; (4) an 
activity which is prized for its utility rather tlian its 
appearance and which is modified from lime to lime as 
the children’s interests vary; (5) a variety of good read¬ 
ing material, original with the teacher, to preserve the 
interest and attention of the children; and (6) a happy 
working atmosphere without unnecessary noise or con¬ 
fusion. 

It is difficult to find debatable points in the procedures 
noted but these may be mentioned as problems worth 
consideration: (i) If a “ clean up ” period is observed, 
should not the teacher insist that the children make a 
good job of the process? Is not something more in¬ 
volved than merely a clean room, i.e., the forming of 
habits of neatness, ability to follow directions, aird a 
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sense of accomplishment? (2) Is it possible to devise 
any scheme whereby seat groups will be kept continu¬ 
ously and quietly at work ? (3) Is not the decoration of 
a room a major activity which warrants the most careful 
thought of the teacher ? 

CASE FOUR 

Ai (High first grade) 

The Background. This is an Ai class of American chil¬ 
dren from fairly good middle-class homes. There are 
a few children of foreign parentage. Reading-com¬ 
prehension grade-placements for the mid-year (Jan¬ 
uary) are as follows: 

I.O 2.0 J.O 

(1.8) 2 2.2 3.1 

(1.7) I 
( 1 - 6 ) 5 
(i-S) 9 
(14) 15 

(i-3) 2 
(1.2) I 

Total 37 Median 1.5 
The intelligence quotients range from 81 to 135. 

Daily Program 
9 :00-10 ; 00 A.M. Activities 
Checking 
Recess 

10 : lo-ii ; 00 A.M. Group reading 

Various seat activities 
Recess 
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II : 10-12 :ooM. Group reading 

Various seat activities 
Noon 

1 :00-2 : oo p.M. Miscellaneous occupations— 

music, art, language, writ¬ 
ing, number work, etc. 
either related to the activ¬ 
ities ol the room or as 
fonnal drill subjects. 

The Room. This is seated with tables and chairs ar¬ 
ranged in three blocks, six tables to a block, one par¬ 
allel to and near the rear board, one parallel to and 
near the front board and a third block in the center of 
the room parallel to the windows. In the front corner 
of the room next the windows a barn is in process of 
construction. This is about six feet high, made on a 
simple frame of light wood, covered with sheets of 
beaver board and rising to a peaked roof. It is being 
painted a bright red. In the other front corner next 
the door is a low bookcase painted green filled with 
supplemental books. A magazine rack near by con¬ 
tains number charts printed with the prico-and-sign 
marker on large sheets of cardboard. The teacher’s 
chair is located near the long side wall and has in front 
a semi-circle of chairs for the reading circle. Near the 
circle is a simple wooden frame painted a Chinese red 
on which hangs a series of home-made charts based on 
the farm activity which is being carried on in the room. 
Other similar charts hang on the side wall. On the 
rear end of the side wall is a library table with seven 
chairs equipped with attractive burlap “ backs.” In 
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the rear of the room is a table holding a goldfish bowl 
and near by another chart on farm life mounted on a 
home-made standard painted green. The rear board 
is covered with cork linoleum and carries a sign, 
“ Things We Make.” Mounted on this board are 
dolls, cardboard toys, and drawings made by the chil¬ 
dren. A materials table, an easel, a trough containing 
reading and number seat work together with a chicken 
coop for the “ farm ” complete the equipment in the 
rear of the room. 

Under the windows, starting from the rear of the 
room, are (i) teacher’s desk, (2) a bird house, (3) a 
rabbit hutch, (4) a wheelbarrow, (5) a large orange 
tree nearly seven feet high constructed of wood, wire, 
cardboard, and paper, and (6) a pony about three feet 
high made of wood, brown paper, and jute for mane 
and tail. A chart just underneath the table on which 
the pony stands says : 

I am old Dan, 

I live on the farm. 

I give rides to boys and girls. 

A similar chart explains the wheelbarrow : 

Harry made this wheelbarrow. 

He painted it too. 

It is for the farmer. 

And for the bird house: 

Mathias made this bird house. 

It is for the farm. 

The birds like it. 

Mounted on the teacher’s desk is a large chart, 
“Farm Life,” which is the basis of a reading game for 
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which reading materials have been made based on the 
room activity. Over the front, side, and rear boards 
are attractive posters illustrating farm life. 

The cloakroom is used for the storage of materials 
and is equipped with a small workbench. 

Boolis. The book equipment for the room consists of 
sets of the following in 5 to 20 copies each: 

Nida — Our Pets 

Hardy — Sally and Billy (pre-primer) 

Hardy — The Lillie Book (pre-primer) 

Elson Primer (old) 

Freeman — Child Story Reader (primer) 

In addition there are many miscellaneous titles for 
the library table. 

9 :00 A.M. The teacher marked her attendance at the 
dictation of a pupil monitor and then led in the flag 
salute and the singing of America. Without further 
direction the children went to their several occupations 
which were noted as follows: 

(1) 3 children were painting the barn 

(2) 2 boys were making a miniature farm-yard with 

blocks and toy animals on a grass mat under the 
windows 

(3) a boy was painting the rabbit house 

(4) a boy was drawing at the easel 

(5) 8 girls were making aprons, caps, and costumes for 

the farmer’s wife and daughters 

(6) 10 girls were making toy animals Out of stiff paper 

(7) a boy was reading at the library table 

(8) 8 boys were working in the school yard just under 
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the windows, making various articles of farm 
equipment, one of them being an interesting 
windmill 

The children were very active, interested, and orderly 
and worked steadily at their several tasks without 
waste time or motion. The teacher moved from group 
to group, giving help where needed. A great deal of 
freedom was allowed the children in talking with one 
another, moving about the room, and occasionally in 
changing groups but at no time was there noise or con¬ 
fusion or disputes over materials or the use of tools, 
brushes, etc. 

9 : 50 A.M. Work was put away and the room cleaned 
up, no small task considering the variety of occupa¬ 
tions being carried on. This was very well done. The 
teacher insisted upon a high standard of neatness and 
good order, but accomplished this quietly and in a 
kindly manner. 

10 : 00 A.M. Recess. 

10 :10 A.M. Seat groups worked on various occupations, 
principally number work and writing, while a reading 
group formed in the semi-circle around the teacher. 
Ralph has made a chicken coop and a chart has been 
made for him which the children read as follows: 

Ralph made a chicken coop. 

Elden painted it orange. 

It is for the little chickens. 

They like it. 

The problem before the class was the composing 
of a similar sign to go on the rabbit house. The 
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teacher called the attention of the class to the fact 
that the word “ made ” had been overworked in pre¬ 
vious si^ns — ** So-and-so made this, So-and-so 
made that,” etc. and it would be a welcome change to 
start the sign with some other word. A child proposed 

This is a rabbit house. 

a suggestion which the class approved. Other children 
suggested these additional sentences: 

The rabbits like it. 

The rabbits live in it. 

and the teacher wrote the story on the board as dic¬ 
tated by the children. The complete story as accepted 
was as follows: 

This is a rabbit house. 

The rabbits like it. 

The rabbits live in it. 

The rabbits eat green grass and carrots. 

By raising questions the teacher managed to secure 
a good deal of re-reading to ensure repetition without 
loss of interest. 

Evaluation. It is difficult to appraise any schoolroom 
situation wholly apart from the personality of the 
teacher. This is especially true in a primary room where 
children at the imitative stage reflect so readily and 
accurately the traits of the teacher who presides over 
the room. The teacher is an exceptional teacher and 
her poise, dignity, sense of humor, and very evident 
understanding of little children have worked to create 
an admirable schoolroom environment. Specifically, 
the strong points are (i) the teacher has shown great 
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ingenuity in accommodating nearly forty children, and 
the materials and equipment necessary to an activity 
program, to a “ standard ” classroom hopelessly inade¬ 
quate in point of size; the room is crowded, indeed, but 
things have been carefully fitted in so that there is no 
sense of confusion; (2) the room is most attractive and 
care has been taken not to overdecorate it; (3) the 
Farnj Life unit on which the children are working is well 
chosen — it is close to the interests of the children, is 
rich in occupations of various kinds, and is the source of 
many valuable schoolroom skills, especially vocabulary 
building and English expression; (4) the daily program 
is simple yet flexible; (5) the social habits, being de¬ 
veloped, are excellent; and (6) the academic outcomes 
are extremely good. 

Some problems to be considered: (i) Why is there no 
morning “ conference period ” at nine o’clock, either for 
the exchange of ideas and experiences or for definite 
planning of the day’s work ? Is this cared for during the 
last hour of the day instead? (2) Is not the book 
equipment inadequate? Could not the old primers be 
replaced by newer and more attractive books ? (3) Could 
not the copying of seat number work from the board be 
replaced by some other device not so hard upon the eyes 
of the children ? 

CASE EIVE 

A2 (High second grade) 

The Background. The class consists of forty A2 children, 
nearly all of Jewish birth. They are bright, alert, full 
of enthusiasm, and possess great self-confidence. The 
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counselor’s cards on this class show the following grade- 
placement data on reading comprehension which are 
probably closely paralleled by intelligence ratings: 


2.0 (B2) 

2.5 (A2) 

3-0 (B3) 

2.4-3 

2.9 - I 

34 - 5 

2.2 - I 

2.8 - 2 

3.3- 2 


2-7-4 

3.2 -10 


2.6-3 

3-1 - 4 ’ 


2.3 - 1 

3.0- 3 


4 II 24 

Total 39 Median 3.1 (B3) 

The reading vocabulary grade-placement for the 
class is 3.0 so that the class tests about one-half year 
above norm, 

The class has been working for some time on a Circus 
Unit following an excursion to the Zoo and Lincoln 
Park. The children asked to reproduce in their 
classroom animals, cages, boats for the pond, autos in 
which they rode to the Park, and, above all, the merry- 
go-round which seemed to be the most enjoyable 
feature of the visit. 

The Room. The room is seated with two rows of desks 
next to the wall; four primary tables placed together 
in the rear of the room; four tables placed together 
in the front of the room; a large circular table in one 
of the front corners; and a large oval table in the 
center of the room. Each of these accommodates 
eight to ten children. With one exception the tables 
are painted black. In front of the inside row of desks 
is a home-made table equipped with two box chairs. 
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This table holds a simple printing apparatus of the 
price-and-sign marker type. In one of the front 
corners of the room is a low bookcase containing sup¬ 
plemental books and on top of this is a wooden cabinet 
containing a “ dictionary,” a collection of bogus paper 
strips arranged in alphabetical order, each strip con¬ 
taining some word which is in constant use in the 
written vocabularies of the children. The words are 
written in script and arc made large so that they are 
easily legible. Under the windows is a pile of wooden 
and paper boxes which serve as raw material for the 
constructive work of the room, together with a little 
home-made bench. Near these boxes is a large merry- 
go-round frame in process of construction. Just in 
front of the teacher’s desk, which is in the rear of the 
room, is another simple workbench equipped with a 
few tools. A browsing table occupies the space be¬ 
tween the two cloakroom doors in the rear of the room 
and next to this is a low table with a utility box con¬ 
taining scraps of materials for use by the children. 
Another large utility box is found on the table in the 
center of the room. On the front blackboard are 
mounted four sets of Manila paper sheets which con¬ 
tain records of the happenings in the room. These 
are written in large script and a similar “ daily news¬ 
paper ” is found on the long side board. A long panel 
of celotex in the rear of the room is used for mounting 
children’s drawings. The decoration of the room is 
limited to a few mounted magazine pictures, some 
lithographs of animals, two silhouette pictures, and a 
framed picture in the front of the room. The teacher’s 
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cloakroom is used as a storage space for raw materials 
— cardboard boxes, paints, pencils, etc. 

Books. The book equipment for the room consists of a 
set of the 

Elson Reader, Book II 
Child Library Reader, Book II 
Studies in Reading, Book I 
Thought Test Reader, Book II 

Miscellaneous supplemental books are found on the 
browsing table. 

9 : oo A.M. The class came in quietly, seated itself in 
three groups, two groups at the tables and the third 
at the desks. A little girl led in the singing of a 
“ health song.” A boy, who was responsible for the 
lunch money, seated himself at a table and made up his 
records for the day. The teacher thought that the 
health song could be improved upon by starting it in a 
higher key and singing it with more spirit, so the class 
repeated the song with much better results the second 
time. The teacher held up a Manila chart, which a 
child was asked to read, containing a statement that 
the health song was written and composed by the 
children in the room. (This was for the benefit of the 
visitor.) 

9:15 A.M. The class monitor, a little girl, appeared to 
be the person responsible for the general program of 
the day. She wore a tall yellow paper hat with 
“ monitor ” on it in large black letters. She called 
upon various committee chairmen for reports upon 
their activities. The “ Contractor ” reported on the 
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merry-go-round which, is being constructed by the 
boys as part of the Circus Unit now being carried on 
by the room, and called upon several of his “ men ” 
to tell what they were doing and to state the problems 
in construction that were being met. The teacher 
advised the children on several points. The “ Sewing 
Committee ” chairman reported that her group is 
making an awning for the merry-go-round and cush¬ 
ions for the seats. The Animals Committee chairman 
states that her group is making animals out of large 
sheets of paper. The Painting Contractor had nothing 
to report as all painting has been completed as far as 
possible at the present time. The Games Committee 
is making ready a number of reading and number 
games based on the circus idea. 

9:25 A.M. The class broke up into groups and went to 
work on the various activities noted above. An inspec¬ 
tion of the children in the room showed the following 
groups at work: One girl was sewing on a paper horse 
for the merry-go-round; three children were using 
the stamping outfit; one boy was making a colored 
drawing with crayola; four children were reading 
silently to themselves in their seats; eight girls were 
gathered round a table sewing on cushion tops or on 
dolls for the merry-go-round; the remainder were in 
the carpentry squad working either on the merry-go- 
round or on cages for the animals. 

9 :45 A.M. The various groups ceased work, materials 
were put away, and the floor was cleaned. Each com¬ 
mittee chairman followed his men up to see that the 
clearing away was well done. 
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9 : 50 A.M. The room monitor announced “ Reports of 
committees, the people with the hats.” Each com¬ 
mittee man, in his big hat, was called upon to report 
what had been accomplished during the hour, the 
teacher helping from time to tirne to solve some of the 
physical and personal problems which had arisen. 

10 ; 00 KM. Recess. 

io;ioA.M. Committee reports, unfinished before re¬ 
cess, were completed, the teacher guiding only when 
necessary. One of the girls had completed a very 
pretty apron and it was proposed to mark the event 
by writing it up for the room newspaper. The class 
with the teacher’s help worked out cooperatively the 
following statement and wrote it on a large sheet of 
Manila paper; 

Gertrude’s apron 

Gertrude made an apron in school. Her apron is yellow. 
It is pretty. She is going to make a hem on her apron. 
Gertrude put two pockets on it. 

The story was mounted on the front board and 
several children volunteered to read it to the class and 
were allowed to do so. 

10 : 25 A.M. The class broke up into groups for more 
formal reading and spelling study. 

Evaluation. In shifting from a statement of observed 
procedure in the classroom to evaluation, one is leaving 
the field of demonstrable fact for the held of speculation. 
One can say that ‘ the children worked on their merry- 
go-round ” with perfect safety —to say that a phase 
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of the work is educationally good or bad is merely to 
state one’s own personal opinion, subject to all the limi¬ 
tations and weaknesses of judgment. The best any 
observer can do is to say “ this seems to me to be right 
or wrong,” and back his judgment up with such facts as 
he can adduce for the purpose. 

The strong points of the situation in this particular Aa 
class appear to be these : (i) the freedom with which the 
children attacked their work; (2) their ability to find 
their individual jobs and stick to them; (3) the manifest 
interest in all that was said and done; (4) the effacement 
of the teacher when her help was not needed and her 
promptness in taking hold when it was; (5) the evident 
pride of the children in what they were accomplishing; 
(6) the use of the unit as a source of reading material, 
English expression, and citizenship in the sense of good 
group living; and (7) the variety of occupations offered 
so that each child could select one at least along the lines 
of his own interests. 

Some questions which arise are these: (i) Is it not 
possible to devote too much time to conference? The 
check-up at the end of the work period was very largely 
a repetition of the conference at the beginning of the 
period and practically no new ideas were brought out to 
justify the time spent. (2) Is there danger of making 
the Committee idea over-elaborate? There are com¬ 
mittees for all conceivable purposes and each child serves 
on at least one. Would a simple organization be as 
effective and less cumbersome than the present one? 
(3) Is courtesy emphasized? (4) Is the reading equip¬ 
ment of the room both in sets and in miscellaneous titles 
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too meager? Is it not possible to secure simple books 
on the circus for correlative reading? The residents of 
the district are working people, and while standards of 
living are maintained, there is little reading material 
available at home, (s) Could the problem of raw 
material in this overcrowded room Ire handled to bet¬ 
ter advantage? Could low cupboards be built unrler 
the windows to store the material when not in actual 
use? (6) Does this unit contribute directly to the 
academic outcomes required by this grade? (7) Is the 
merry-goTOund itself sufficiently important to justify 
its presence? Is it too large and clumsy for small 
children to handle? Just what will the merry-go-round 
contribute to the progress of the children? (8) Is 
there any way in which the room could be made more 
attractive ? 

It should be made clear that these are questions and not 
criticisms. The teacher should have, and possibly does 
have, an adequate answer to each. I’liese ix)inls are 
raised, however, as bases for discussion of this situation 
and other similar situations elsewhere, and it is [jreciscly 
this critical evaluation of each unit of work launched that 
makes professional advancement and improved technique 
possible. 

CASE SIX 

A2 (High second grade) 

The Background. This is an As class of thirty-two 
children of American parentage coining from fairly 
good homes. Mid-year reading-comprehension test 
results (February) were as follows; 
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I.O 

2.0 

30 

(1.9) 2 

(2.9) 1 

(34) I 

( 1 . 8 ) I 

(2.6) I 

( 3 - 2 ) I 

(i' 7 ) 3 

(2.5) I 


(1.6) I 

(2.4) I 


(1.4) 2 

(2.3) 2 

(2.2) 6 
(2.1) 2 
(2.0) 6 



Total 31 Median 3.1 

(Note. The reader will be interested to learn that 
the June results in reading comprehension were as 
follows; 


2.0 

3-0 

4.0 

(2.9) I 

(3.8) I 

(4.1) I 

(2.7) 4 

(3-7) 4 


(2.6) 3 

( 3 -S) 5 


(2.2) 2 

( 3 ' 3 ) 3 


(2.1) I 

(3-2) I 



( 3 -i) 2 


Total 29 

Median 3,2 



The intelligence test given at the same time gives a 
median intelligence grade-placement of 3.1.) 

This class presents the strange contrast of high intel¬ 
ligence and low performance. The average mental 
grade-placement of the class is at least one half-year 
higher than usual; the reading-comprehension grade- 
placement is conspicuously behind the average per¬ 
formance. This presents a local problem for the 
school to solve. 
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The Room. This is seated with lour rows of primary- 
desks next the wall, allowing considerable free floor 
space next the windows. At one end of this open 
space is a library table composed of two primary 
tables set together, surrounded by eight small chairs, 
each of which has an attractive slip-cover on the back. 
At the other end a similar arrangement of table.s is 
used for various school room materials. Between 
these is a small round table painted green equipped 
with two green chairs. This holds large, attractive 
books made by the children. The window wall of the 
room is made very attractive by three large Boston 
ferns mounted about five feet from the floor on the 
casings between the windows. Under the center 
window is a low bookcase painted green, containing 
supplemental books. At the rear of the room are two 
small materials tables and an easel. In one of the 
front corners of the room is a large sand table illus¬ 
trating the Beach, which is the unit of work on which 
the room has been engaged. Next this, under the 
center of the front blackboard, is a small exhibit table 
holding marine specimens, shells, etc. and next two 
neatly piled rows of low chairs used for the reading 
circle. The teacher’s desk occupies the other front 
corner of the room. Under the long Inner side black¬ 
board a low shelf has been mounted on brackets and 
this is used partly for materials and partly for supplies. 
Next is a wooden rack accommodating rolls of colored 
jute used in manual activities. Between the cloak¬ 
room arches in the rear of the room a long frieze 
illustrating Beach Life is in process of construction. 
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Reading charts made up of “ stories ” about Beach 
Life occupy a near-by bulletin board. A large, 
framed, colored print of a mountain valley is mounted 
over the front board and other smaller pictures, some 
made by the children, are in evidence. An additional 
easel in a corner of the room completes the room 
equipment. 

Books. The library table contains a fairly good collec¬ 
tion of miscellaneous titles. In addition the following 
titles are available in sets of 5 to 20 copies: 

Geeks, Skinner, and Withers — Trips to Take 
(Johnson Second Reader) 

Pennell and Cusack — Children's Own Readers 
(Book I) 

Pennell and Cusack — Children’s Own Readers 
(Book II) 

The Laidlaiv Readers — Book II 
The Bobbs-Merrill Second Reader 
The Easy Road to Reading — First Reader 
In this connection, mention should be made that 
considerable seat material provided by the Kinder¬ 
garten Primary Division is in evidence. 

9 :00 A.M. The children entered, saluted the flag and 
sang a verse of America under the direction of the 
room chairman. The latter asked for contributions 
to the morning conference period. A little girl of 
seven years told a story of a child’s trip to the beach; 
this was an extraordinary feat for so young a child, 
the sequence of events was related without a break 
and with an unusual richness of expression. A boy 
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commented on some articles in Uie marine exhibit. 
As this was Friday morning an election took place to 
determine the class chairman for the succeeding week. 
Names were suggested, placed on the board, anrl a 
written ballot taken. The teacher suggested that the 
child elected prepare something especially nice lor 
Monday morning’s program. 

9 : 20 A.M. The class was dismissed to go to its various 
group activities. Observation disclosed the following 
groups: 

(1) 4 children worked on the beach frieze, outlining 

and painting with color the figures of children, 
boats, houses, etc. 

(2) A boy was preparing paper “ shingles ” for a small 

beach cottage he has made, constructed of light 
wood and covered with “ stucco ” made of 
newspaper, salt, water, and flour 

(3) 3 children read quietly at the library table 

(4) 4 children worked on reading seat materials at 

their desks 

(5) 3 children modeled small articles in plasticcnc for 

the “ Beach ” 

(6) 10 boys worked on various wooden objects for 

the “ Beach ” ~ ships, houses, etc., using an 
old apple box for a work bench 

(7) 2 girls were making aprons to be worn by them¬ 

selves 

(8) A girl arranged several bowls of marigolds on the 

window sills as a room decoration.- 
The teacher moved from group to group, giving help 
where needed. She paid especial attention to the 
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children working on comprehension-reading and took 
care to check their progress. This material has been 
mimeographed by the teacher and the content is based 
on the Beach unit. 

9 : 50 A.M. Materials were put away, the class called 
to order, and the teacher announced the result of the 
election for room chainnan. Several children stood 
before the class, showed the objects they had worked 
on during the construction period, and explained their 
uses. The teacher asked the boys in this group to 
tell what they expected to work on Monday morning, 
to assure herself that each had a definite job in 
mind. 

9 ; SS a.m. Recess 

10 ; 10 A.M. The room divided into three groups: (i) a 
seat group working on a written arithmetic assign¬ 
ment on the side board; (2) a free-reading group at 
the library table; (3) a recitation or reading group 
with the teacher. The lesson was based on the Magic 
Slories, Child-Story Series, and consisted of checking 
a written test prepared by the children at their seats 
and verifying answers by reference to the text. The 
teacher stressed difficult words and meanings and 
explained away the hard places with skill and pa¬ 
tience. 

Evaluation. Strong points: (i) the poise, cahn, and 
dignity of the teacher which is clearly reflected in the 
conduct of the pupils; (2) the absence of discipline as a 
factor in the room; (3) the clever arrangement of a con¬ 
ventional schoolroom so as to make it homelike and 
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attractive; (4) the self-control, interest, and initiative 
shown by the children; (5) the careful planning of the 
unit of work so that the academic outcomes will con¬ 
tribute directly to the progress of the children ; and 
(6) the nice balance maintained between free-occupa¬ 
tional activities and the necessary and more fonnal 
teaching. 

Questions: (i) What causes have been operative in 
putting a very bright class so far behind the nonn in 
achievement so that the present teacher is iDcing com¬ 
pelled to assume a double load? (3) What provision 
is being made for the six children whose reading ability 
is so very low? (3) Should not the present teacher 
carry the class on next September into B3 work so as 
to prevent further loss ? 

CASE SEVEN 
B3 (Low third grade) 

The Background. The teacher has had this class since 
September, first as Az’s and now as B.Vs. It is an 
average class of American children. Homo condi¬ 
tions are similar to those noted in Case Six, with 
the added complication of a few homes where some 
language other than English is habitually spoken. 
The native intelligence of the homo grtmp, however, 
is apparently good as represented by the children 
in school, whose quotients average 100. The class 
described lia this case study is therefore a represent¬ 
ative group. Mid-term intelligence quotients and 
reading grade-placements were as follows; 
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I.Q. 


Reading Grade-Placement 

121-125 

3 

3-5 

4 

116-120 

I 

3-4 

2 

111-115 

3 

3-3 

I 

106-110 

5 

3-2 

4 

101-105 

4 

3-1 

2 

96-100 

7 

3-0 

2 

91- 95 

6 

2.9 

2 

86- 90 

2 

2.8 

2 

81- 8s 

3 

2.7 

5 

76- 80 

1 

2.6 

I 


35 

2-5 

2 

Median 

99 

2.4 

2-3 

2.2 

Median 

5 

1 

2 

35 

2.8 


The Room. The room is seated with primary tables 
and chairs. The tables are in two blocks, one of nine 
tables near to and parallel with the windows, the other 
block of ten tables parallel and close to the blackboard. 
The teacher’s desk is in the rear of the room in one 
corner. Between the table blocks are two primary 
tables placed together for a library table unit, equipped 
with a large collection of supplemental books for 
easy reading. Under the windows is a small painting 
table and near it a green bookcase containing library 
books on China and Japan. In the front of the room 
near the windows is the large Japanese house which 
has been the center of the children’s activities on 
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Japan. It is about five feet square and consists of a 
simple wooden frame rising in a peaked roof covered 
with “ tiles ” made of rolls of paper. The lower walls 
of the house are made of beaver board and above the 
wainscoting are Japanese bamboo screens. Inside 
the house are a bookcase containing Japanese vases, 
etc., a table, and many floor mats. Cherry and wistaria 
trees in tubs stand in front of the house, together with 
three small miniature Japanese gardens. 

In the front of the room near the door four primary 
tables have been placed together and covered with 
oilcloth to serve as a work table. In the center of the 
room, just behind the browsing table, is a simple home¬ 
made workbench equipped with a few necessary tools. 
Over all the blackboards are posters of Japanese life 
made by the children; above the front board are 
Japanese drawings made by the children; on the side 
wall are headdresses, shoes, kimonos, and other objects 
illustrating Japanese life which have been made by 
members of the class. 

Books. As noted above, the browsing table is well 
equipped with a large number of easy supplemental 
books. In addition the teacher is using for her 
Japanese activity the following titles in sets of 10 to 
1$ copies: 

Yule — In Kimono Land 
Perkins — The Japanese Twins 

9 :00 A.M, Each table monitor reported the names 
of absent children. The children reported on their 
health charts, saluted the flag, and sang “America.” 
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: 10 A.M. The class broke up into groups and procured 
their materials, which are kept in individual Manila 
paper bags. The following occupations were noted ; 

(1) 2 boys at the workbench making bird houses 

for the Japanese gardens 

(2) A boy making a Japanese bookcase 

(3) A boy drawing a Japanese scene on the back of 

a discarded window shade 

(4) A large group of girls sewing on kimonos 

(5) A boy reading quietly at the browsing table 

(6) 3 girls weaving on two large wooden looms 

(7) A boy painting book-ends at the painting table 

(8) A group of girls mounting reading material 

which has been developed from the activity 
on small cards for individual seat work. 
These are called “ reading games.” 

The teacher moved around among groups and indi¬ 
viduals, giving help and suggestion where needed. 
The reading material noted above is in constant use 
by the children, who are given credit on a wall chart 
for the successful reading of each card. Some of these 
cards read as follows; 

(1) I. Draw a bowl of rice. 

2. Draw a Japanese tray. 

3. Draw Japanese chop sticks. 

4. Draw a Japanese cupboard. 

(2) Put a blue circle around the Japanese names — 
Haru Masoki John Bot Chan Betty Mitsu Igazo 
Kika. 

Take your Japanese Twins book. 

Read the first story. 


(3) 
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Write down the name ol that dear little Japanese 
baby. 

Is he like an American baby? 

(4) I. Write a story about springtime. 

2. Write a story about Fujiyama. 

3. Write a story about a carp. 

4. Write a story about a parasol. 

5. Write a story about cherry blossoms. 

6. Write a story about a Japanese bridge. 

(s) If you took a trip to Japan what would you like to 
see? 

Write me a letter, saying that you have just taken 
a trip and you want to tell me all about it. 

During this period the children talked freely but very 
quietly and in low voices to each otlxer. There was 
no “ lost motion,” no idling, no confusion, and no 
interference on the part of one group with the others. 
While the room seemed very quiet compared to many 
activity rooms, it appeared to be the quiet that comes 
from good breeding rather than from repression. 

9 : 55 A.M, Material gathered up and put away. 

10 : 00 A.M. Recess. 

10 ; 10 A.M. During this second hour, work is of the 
more formal type, group reading with the teacher, 
reading and language games at the seats. The reading 
group this morning was reading and discussing with 
the teacher Yule’s In Kimono La7id. The conference 
period which is such a vital part of the activity program 
comes in the afternoon in this room. 

The program which follows evidences careful planning : 

9 : oo~9 :10 A.M. Salute, greeting, clerical routine, hy¬ 
giene check-up 
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9 : lo-g : 55 a.m. Activity period 
9 ; 55-10 : 00 A.M. Clean up 

10 :00-10 :10 A.M. Recess 

10 : lo-io : 35 A.M. Reading 

(Slow group) (Average group) (Strong group) 

In Kimono Land Browsing table Seat work 
and books 

State Reader 

10 : 35-11 : 00 A.M. 

(Average group) (Strong group) (Slow group) 

In Kimono Land Seat work Browsing table 

11 -.00-11 : 10 A.M. Recess 

11 ; lo-ii ; 35 a.m. 

(Strong group) (Slow group) (Average group) 
Japanese Twins Browsing table Seat work 

11 ; 35-12 : 00 M. Physical education and dismissal 

12 : oo-i : 00 p.M. Lunch 

I : oo-i : 40 p.M. Spelling, penmanship, music, nature 
study based on activity 

1 : 40-2 :00 P.M. Evaluation of the morning’s activity, 
which is an oral language period. Helps to organize 
for next day’s activity 

2 : 00-2 : 20 p.M. Suggestions by children on merits of 
library books other children might enjoy 

2 ; 20 p.M. Dismissal 

Evaluation. There are many excellent features, 
though possibly the outstanding one of this room is 
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the apparent effortlessness which characterizes all of 
this teacher’s work. There is a complete absence ot 
muss, confusion, misplaced material, argument, and 
indecision as to what to do or how to do it which charac 
terize some informal rooms. The secret is twofold, 
the splendid poise of the teacher herself together wltli 
very definite planning of her work. 

Any child in the room seems willing and able to 
explain what is going on to the visitor and this is tlone in 
a courteous and not effusive manner. The children have 
learned a great deal about Japanese life and are proud 
of what they know. There is a certain pride in the 
room which is reflected by all the pupils, and an observed 
code of behavior which stamps misbehavior and unneces¬ 
sary noise as things which simply are not done. This is 
good citizenship in the best sense. 

Questions : (i) Is the Japanese house over-elaborate? 
Is the “tiled” roof true to form, architecturally correct? 
Is the furnishing of the house as accurate as possilile? 
Has a careful study been made of houses and house 
furnishings? (2) Would not oiled-paper sliding screens 
have been more truly representative of the Japanese 
house than bamboo screens? (3) Are the miniature 
gardens accurately designed? (4) Could there not have 
been fewer kimonos made and more “ coolie coats ” 
(such as the “rickshaw” men wear) and straw rain¬ 
coats worked out so as to give variety and enrichment ? 
(5) Are the “ getas ” or clogs accurately made? (6) Has 
a careful study been made of Japanese costume? 
(7) Has this activity passed the peak of its interest and 
should it not be replaced after the Easter vacation by 
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something quite different ? (8) Plas the teacher critically 
examined the “ reading games ” devised by the children 
to assure herself that each is as perfect as possible ? 

CASE EIGHT 

B3 (Low third grade) 

The Background. This is a B3 class of thirty-six pupils, 
largely American and Mexican with a few Japanese. 
No test results are available, but the teacher considers 
she has a mixed ability class divided into a strong, an 
average, and a very slow group. 

Daily Program 

The teacher prefaces her program by the following 
statement made at the middle of the semester: 

Today we enter upon the last lap of our year’s 
work. We assembled all finished material and had 
a circus in the room last Thursday. Friday we used 
the activity hour to plan the work for the last two 
months. 

We decided to make the following animated ani¬ 
mals for the big show to be given about the first of 
June; an elephant, a giraffe, a seal, two frog cos¬ 
tumes (for very skillful acrobats), and a black horse. 
Saturday morning six children came to school and 
designed these animals. 

The hour from g : 15 to recess is the most informal 
period of the day. The only teacher requirement 
is that the children be profitably occupied, reason¬ 
ably quiet, and considerate of others. 
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The first twenty minutes after recess is the most 
formal period of the day. At this time we have 
group work in development of a writing vocabulary 
related to the unit of work. During the next half 
hour the children write or read for information. 

The first reading class comes at 11: 30. While 
the classes are reading the children in the seats do 
their written arithmetic work and an e.xercise in 
reading comprehension. The few minutes before 
noon is devoted to rapid drill on the combinations. 

As soon as the children have finished the seat 
work planned for them they are free to follow their 
own interests. 

The last ten minutes of the day arc devoted to 
checking on the work performed during the activity 
hour. The secretaries of the committees stay after 
school to write the daily log. 

9 : 00-9 :1 5 A.M. Opening of school (preliminaries) 

9 :15-9 : 25 A.M. Committee mccting.s to plan activ¬ 
ity work hour 

9 : 25-10 : 25 A.M. Activity 
Recess 

10 : 40-11 ; 30 A.M. Vocabulary instruction and drill 
Composition 
Research 

It : 30-ri : so A.M. Reading I 

ir : 50-12 :00 m. Arithmetic speed work on combina¬ 
tions 

(Seat work in reading comprehen¬ 
sion and written arithmetic) 
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I :oo-i : 30 p.M. 

1 : 30-2 ; 00 p.M. 

2 : 00-2 ; 20 p.M. 
2 ; 20- 


Reading 11 
Reading III 
Physical education 

Checking with chairmen and secre¬ 
taries of committees on the work 
for the activity hour 


Several of the children in the room have real creative 
talent in poetry. They have composed A Book of Verse 
by the Children in Room 120, which has verses of real 
merit, for example: 


THE STAES 


The stars 
Are shining 
All the night. 

The stars 
Are shining 
All so bright. 

— Elena 


LITTLE STARS 

Little stars, you shine so bright 
Up in Heaven with your light; 
You are pretty little candles 
Up in Heaven without handles. 

THE MOON 


— Alice 


I sleep in the back bedroom. 

And the dear old moon 
Peeping in my window 
Says “I am watching over you.” 

— Lorraine 
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LITTLE BIRD 

Little Bird, Little Bird, 

Have you a nest? 

Yes, Sir; Yes, Sir; 

It looks like my breast. 

— Elena 

THE CIRCUS 

Come to the circus, 

Come to the circus 
To see the fat clown 
And to see the parade. 

There are some monkeys 
That dance in the ring; 

The tiniest monkeys 
Like to sing. 

— Margarita 

r/ze Room. The setting of the room is extremely uncon¬ 
ventional. The children are seated at tables; two of 
them are large round tables accommodating eight 
children each; the remainder are intermediate tables, 
six in number, seating some twenty children and two 
primary tables for the smaller children. These are 
placed in the center of the room or along the inner wall 
while a large part of the free floor space next the win¬ 
dows is occupied by the “ Circus Tent,” a rectangular 
frame work about 6 ' X 14' consisting of eight uprights 
fastened to a light frame work resting on the floor and 
rising into a canvas “ top.” A small ticket-seller’s 
booth stands near the Big Top. At the left end of 
the window wall is a large table containing supple¬ 
mental books and magazines. Under the rear black- 
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board is a small table holding two typewriters, and 
next is a large materials table equipped with necessary 
school supplies and on one end of this is a display of 
clay circus animals made by the children. On the 
rear board is a large pictorial map entitled, “ World 
Map of Circus Animals.” A small table next the inner 
wall holds additional supplemental books. The side 
and front boards contain carefully worked-out direc¬ 
tions for the day addressed to the children, for example : 
What you may do when your work is finished : 

1. If you need a cap for your circus costume, make one. 

2. Work on your books. 

3. Correct the story you wrote Friday. 

4. Help some other cliild with his arithmetic. 

5. Teach some child to write the activity words, etc. 
Evidence of similar careful planning is found over 

the typewriter table; 

Typewriter schedule 
Monday — Alice and Gloria 
Tuesday — Tillie and Mary 
Wednesday — Donald and Betty 
Thursday — Margarita and Josephine 
Friday — Donna, Lorraine, Fred, and Armando 
On the front board are large colored drawings or 
cartoons of circus people. The most prominent 
objects in the room are a large giraffe about twelve feet 
high and an eight-foot ostrich made by the children. 
In the circus lent are two “ horses ” also made by the 
pupils. A cloth-covered elephant, about three feet 
high, completes the list of animals. 
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An activity of this kind necessitates the maximum 
floor space so the end of the hall is used as a workshop, 
The classroom being the last room in the end of a wing 
of the building makes this possible without undue 
annoyance to the other rooms on the floor. Out here 
additional animals and buildings are in course of .con¬ 
struction. 

In conclusion it should be noted that pretty chintz 
drapes at the windows, fresh flowers, and one good 
framed picture add to the attractiveness of the room. 
Another attractive spot is made by a small bulletin 
board on the inner wall which bears two large photo¬ 
graphs of the room’s recent “ Circus Day.” 

Books. The book equipment of the room consists of a 
large number of miscellaneous titles relating to circus 
and jungle animals and the following in sets of s to 
20 copies: 

Gale — CArcus Animals 
Smith — The Circus Book 
Hardy — Surprise Stories 

9 : oo A.M. This school has a general morning assembly 
in the yard at which the flag salute is given and the 
Star-Spangled Banner is sung, so the children on enter¬ 
ing the room were able to start at once on their con¬ 
ference period. The teacher said “ Good Morning ” 
pleasantly, the children responded and a l)oy took 
charge of the room. The lunch money was collected, 
several children reported interesting events at home 
or school, a girl sang a stanza of a ” Good Morning ” 
song, and the children were dismissed, to go to their 
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several committees. The teacher asked for a minute 
to give some directions about painting the animals 
and getting used to the new ribbon on one of the type¬ 
writers and helped a few children who were uncertain 
as to their duties for the day. The children have 
divided themselves into five committees which met in 
various parts of the room for a few minutes of consul¬ 
tation and then proceeded to work on their group 
activities. It should be said that this was extremely 
well done. Each committee was in charge of a chair¬ 
man who took charge of his group skillfully and 
promptly, saw that the members of his group knew 
what to do and then dismissed them to work. 

9:15 A.M, Observation of the working groups shows 
the children to be occupied as follows: 

(1) A boy and a girl at the typewriters 

(2) 5 children modeling clay animals 

(3) s girls practicing circus “ stunts,” head stands, 

hand stands, backward bends, etc. These are 
carefully checked by a chart attached to the 
wall of the ,tent. 

(4) A Japanese boy reading silently 

(5) A Mexican boy reading silently 

(6) A boy painting completed clay animals 

(7) 2 girls painting the body of an eight-foot 

ostrich. The head and neck have been com¬ 
pleted and are standing in a corner of the 
room. 

(8) 3 children cutting “ feathers ” out of paper to 

adorn the above 
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The following occupations were being carried on in 
the hall: 

(9) 2 girls making an “ animated elephant ” out of 
burlap. One of the girls explained that the 
elephant would be “ animated ” by a boy on its 
inside! 

(10) A girl sewing a pattern on bhick oilcloth to be 

made into a seal 

(11) A boy making a wood-and-wire frame for the 

elephant’s body 

(12) 2 boys making a wood-and-wire frame for the 

horse 

(13) 2 boys making a wood-and-wire frame for a 

smaller giraffe 

A pop-corn stand has been constructed, painted, and 
topped with a brightly colored awning. A large pack¬ 
ing case is used in the hall for storage of lumber, tools, 
and partially completed work. 

During this informal period the teacher moved from 
group to group giving help where needed. The chil¬ 
dren worked very steadily with a minimum of noise, 
no confusion, and no lost motion. Occasionally a child 
left his group for a few minutes to watch some other 
group at work. It should be noted that the teacher’s 
attitude was positive throughout — one of apprecia¬ 
tion and encouragement tempered by practical, com¬ 
mon-sense advice. 

10 :10 A.M. The chairman called out “ Time to Clean 
Up.” A triangle is mounted on the side board to 
serve as a signal on such occasions. The clean-up was 
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well done — the teacher has high standards and holds 
the children to them. The room was really clean when 
the children had finished. 

Some of the children finished their share of the clean¬ 
ing process before the others. It was noted that in the 
interval of waiting these took care of themselves ad¬ 
mirably — a few talked quietly to each other, a few 
read books, and several went to work voluntarily on 
their arithmetic. 

10 :2s A.M. Recess 

Evaluation. This is an excellent situation worked out 
by an intensely energetic, vital, and inspiring teacher. 
Specifically, the strong points are (i) the very careful 
planning of the work as a whole to ensure acquisition of 
needed bodies of knowledge as well as the requisite skills 
demanded by the grade; (2) the careful planning of 
each day’s work to eliminate loss of time and waste 
motion; (3) the excellent control evidenced by the 

children over themselves, their belongings, and their 
group relationships; (4) the richness of the unit as 
planned so as to combine many fields of interest, several 
school subjects, and a great variety of skills; (5) the 
thoroughness shown by the teacher in checking so as to 
be sure that each act attempted resulted in complete 
success; (6) the complete absence of discipline as a 
factor in the room; and (7) the ample supply of reading 
and arithmetic materials prepared by the teacher to meet 
the needs of the children. 

Questions; This room is such a splendid example of 
“ good living ” that it is difficult to criticize but the fol- 
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lowing points occur to the writer: (i) It is admitted 
that the Circus is excellent material for a unit of work. 
Would it not be better, however, to fix it about the A2 
level so as to leave the B3 free to begin work on “ Children 
of Many Lands,” which appears to be a basic interest in 
third and fourth grades? (2) Has this class “ lost out ” 
in anyway by spending so much time on the circus rather 
than upon Indians, Japanese, Chinese, Eskimos, etc., 
who usually appeal to third graders? (3) Could the 
room be seated differently to advantage ? Would blocks 
of intermediate tables be as satisfactory as the present 
arrangement and still more attractive? (4) Is it the 
intention of the teacher to “ carry on ” the interest 
awakened this term in the Circus into a unit on Jungle 
Animals, particularly in their natural setting, i.e., the 
Belgian Congo or the Amazon? ^ (5) Would it not be 
wise to have a more definite program of testing so as to 
measure progress objectively at regular, rather than at 
irregular, intervals ? 

CASE NINE 

B3 (Low third grade) 

The Background. This is a mixed group of B3 children 
from American, Mexican, and Japanese homes. The 
school is in the same geographical district as that 
described in Case Seven, and home conditions are 
quite similar except that the foreign population is 
slightly larger. This condition is reflected in the 
reading scores. Mid-year reading-comprehension 
grade-placements (January) were as follows: 

^ A later conference witli the teacher disclosed the fact thuL this was her intention. 
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2.0 

3-0 

4.0 

( 2 - 9 ) S 

( 3 - 7 ) I 

( 4 - 5 ) I 

(2.8) 3 

(3•6) I 

(4,2) I 

(2.7) I 

( 3 - 5 ) I 


(2.6) 2 

(34) I 


(2.5) I 

( 3 - 3 ) I 


(2.4) 3 

(3-2) I 


(2.3) 3 
(2-2) s 
(2.0) 3 

(s-i) 2 


Total 37 

Median 2.7 



Intelligence grade-placements for this group are not 
available. 

Daily Program 
: 00-10 :10 A.M. Activity period 

1. Teacher and children discuss plans for day’s activ¬ 

ities. 

2. Children show new books and articles pertaining 

to the activity which they have collected and 
tell the class about them. 

3. Children report on special reading and reference 

work they have done. 

4. Pupils decide what definite things they would like 

to find out about the activity subject during 
the day and appoint groups to do reading for 
desired information. 

5. Children read independently to find answers to 

special questions that they have volunteered to 
clear up for the class. 
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6, Teacher reads or tells difficult parts to the class. 

7, Children look at pictures and still film relating to 

the subject. 

8, Dramatically inclined pupils engage in play writ¬ 

ing and producing. 

9, Children record doings of the day in activity book¬ 

lets. 

10. Pupils engage in the construction of things that 

will aid in clarifying their ideas of things read 
about, or that are to be used for special purposes. 

11. At the end of this period, teacher and children 

check up briefly on what has been accomplished 
and decide what the next steps will be. 

10 : ro-io': 40 am. Physical training and recess 

10 : 40-11 : 00 A.M. Music (Skill and appreciation) 

11 : 00-12 ; 00 M. Skill period 

1. Reading and composition (30 min,). Teacher 

helps children to correct poor reading habits and 
to develop skills in reading and composition in 
which they are dciicicnl. 

2. Spelling (15 min,). Children learn to spell words 

introduced in connection with the activity and 
also words taken from the state speller. Teacher 
tests children three days a week and children 
study independently (two days a week) words 
missed on test days. 

3. Writing (15 min.). Children write stories about 

activity work. They write letters seeking in¬ 
formation on special subjects, and record hap¬ 
penings in activity books. Teacher helps chil- 
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dren to correct poor posture habits, wrong 
formation of letters, etc, 

12 ;ooM.-i :oop.M. Noon 
I : oo-i : 45 p.m. Art and appreciation period 

1. Art and construction. Children depict in picture 

form different phases of the activity work. 
They illustrate stories they have written. 
Teacher aids children to evaluate their own 
work, to appreciate color harmony, etc. 

2. Literature appreciation (prose and poetry). 

Teacher reads to children. Children read, 
silently, material in which they are interested. 
Library books, browsing table books, activity 
books, etc. are read by the children during the 
free period each week. There is no formal 
check up on this reading. 

1 ; 45-2 : IS p.M. Arithmetic 

1. Children solve simple problems. Sometimes these 

problems consist of measuring called for in the 
activity construction work. Also addition and 
subtraction necessary to certain phases of the 
activity work. 

2. Children play number games. 

3. Children drill themselves on number combinations 

by means of individual flash cards. 

4. Teacher checks children on combinations mastered. 

2 : 15-2 : 20 p.M. Library period. Children check 

off returned books and sign up for new ones. 


The Room, This is a large room in an old building allow¬ 
ing more than the usual floor space. It is seated with 
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four rows of desks with free floor space next the win¬ 
dows, and next the blackboard, In the open strip 
under the windows arc (i) two small niaterials tables, 
(2) a burlap covered Indian “ Wickiup ” with a large 
Indian doll seated in the doorway, (3) a regulation 
workbench equipped with a few simple tools, (4) an 
easel, (s) a table for supplemental books, (d) a built-in 
cupboard about 4' X b' for the storage of supplies, 
(7) an Indian drum made out of a small keg, (8) a 
model of an Indian outdoor oven, and (9) a home¬ 
made workbench. The teacher’s desk is in the front 
corner of the room near the windows. Immediately 
behind it is a bulletin board covered with magazine 
pictures on Indian life. On one end of the front black¬ 
board is a large colored frieze depicting a Pueblo Indian 
village. A similar frieze on tbe long side board depicts 
several types of Indian wigwams. A library table 
made up of two intennediatc tables placed together 
and surrounded by twelve low chairs is in front of the 
room. Next the blackboard are four low tables used 
for reading and constructive work. A convcutional 
sand table in the rear of the room contains a model of 
an Indian village. Over the blackboards is a scries of 
very attractive colored prints of Indians. A home¬ 
made bookcase completes the equipment of the room. 

Books. The following titles were found in sets of 5 to 
20 copies; 

Martin — Tales and Travels — Real Life Second Reader 

Baker and Baker — Fifty Flags 

Pennell & Cusack — Happy Children Reader, Book II 
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LaRue — Under the Story Tree 
Hardy — Wag and Puff 
Hardy — Surprise Stories 

Horn and Outright — First Steps in Learning to Study 
Horn and Shields — Learn to Study Readers, Book I 
Carpenter — Around the World with the Children 
Dearborn — How the Indians Lived 
Morcomb — Red Feather 

In addition there was a fair collection ol supple¬ 
mental readers. 

9 :00 A.M. The teacher said “ Good morning ” and 
inquired as to absent children. The class chairman, 
a girl, called for the flag salute and a verse of America 
and then dismissed the class to the auditorium to prac¬ 
tice on the class play which is the culmination of the 
unit of work on Indian Life. 

About half ol the class were in the play. The teacher 
and the remainder of the class sat quietly in the front 
seats of the auditorium and listened. There was no 
attempt on the part of the teacher to assume control 
at the play as presentation was in charge of the children 
from beginning to end. 

The play itself consisted of three separate episodes 
on Indian Life taken from two of the supplemental 
books used in the room. The children arranged the 
simple stage settings and “ props ” and went through 
the dialogue quickly and accurately. 

9 :40 A.M. The class returned to the room and com¬ 
pared notes on production, pointing out good and bad 
spots in the play. Reports were called for from two 
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committees on “slides” and on “costumes.” The 
chairman next called attention to a written assignment 
on the board and at the suggestion of the teacher read 
it aloud to the class : 

WHAT WE WANT TO KNOW ABOUT INDIANS TODAY 

1. Do Indians write as we do? 

2. How did Indians send messages? 

3. What did it mean when an Indian chief sent a snake 
skin filled with arrows to the white jjeoplc ? 

4. What are Indian signals? 

5. How did Indian scouts signal when they saw enemies ? 

6 . How did Indians write stories? 

References: — How the Indians Lived, pp. 153-161 
Red Feather, p. 50 

The class was then dismissed for group work, Ob¬ 
servation showed the following groups : 

(1) 14 girls making costumes for the play 

(2) 3 boys modeling pottery from plasticcne 

(3) 3 boys working on the wigwam friexe 

(4) 3 girls working out the written assignment from 

the board 

(5) 2 children reading to themselves 

(6) 6 children painting Indian scenes at their seats to 

be transferred later to lantern slides 

(7) A girl weaving a rug 

(8) 3 boys making announcement cards — “ Scene 

One ” etc. for the play 

(9) 2 girls working on number games 

The conduct of the room was very informal. The 
girls working on costumes took their chairs and ma- 
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terials out into the hall so as to avoid bothering those 
in the room who were concentrating on written assign¬ 
ments. The children worked steadily with little noise 
and no confusion ; the teacher gave help where needed; 
and while the children “ visited ” back and forth with 
one another occasionally there was little lost motion for 
the greater part of the period. The children were 
courteous to each other and showed an excellent group- 
consciousness. Results were good in all groups except 
the pottery group. The boys making the announce¬ 
ment signs had made the cross bar in the letter “ N ” 
in the word “ scene ” in reverse, i.e., from upper right 
to lower left. From 10 ; 15 on there was a little 
“ slump ” in the interest and industry of the children, 
indicating perhaps that the period was too long without 
a decided change of occupation. 

10 ; 20 A.M. " Clean up ” carefully checked by the 
teacher. The reading committee had a report to 
present but it was decided to make it after recess. 

10 : 25 A.M. Recess. 

Evaluation. This unit of work is nearly at the point of 
completion and has been well carried out. The teacher 
was questioned as to the small number of children in the 
" research group ” and it was explained that good readers 
were so few that it was necessary to have the research 
reading done by these few children who later on report 
verbally the results to the rest of the class. This teacher 
is the least conspicuous person in the room and the visitor 
hardly notices her. She seems to melt into the back¬ 
ground so as to put the children forward in the life of the 
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room. This is excellent teaching. The results show that 
careful, thoughtful planning has been the foundation on 
which success has been attained. 

I have only two questions; (i) Does the very conven¬ 
tional sand table display with its paper wigAvams add 
anything to the success of the unit ? (2) Could not the 

boys who elected clay modeling have been given another 
assignment? 

CASE TEN 

B3A3 (Low and high tliird grades) 

The Background. This is a B3A3 class of American 
children from fairly good middle-class homes. Read¬ 
ing-comprehension grade-placements for the mid-year 
(January) are incomplete but indicate that the children 
have made normal progress as measured by objective 
tests. 

Daily Program 

This will be found on pp. 26-28. 

Boohs. The following titles are available in sets of 5 to 
20 copies each: 

Dearborn — Eow Ihe Indians Lived 
Perdue — How Other Children Live 
LaRue — Little Indians 

Pennell & Cusack — Children's Own Readers, Book III 
Gates-Huber — Make and Make Believe (Work-Play 
Readers, Book III) 

Cowles — Robinson Crusoe 

The Room. This is seated with four rows of desks next 
the window while next the blackboard on the inner 
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wall are five intermediate tables; three of these are for 
the children) the remaining two are put togetlier for 
materials and exhibits. A bowl of flowers or a small 
object of pottery brightens each table. A small group 
of intermediate chairs in the front of the room serves 
for the reading circle. In one of the front corners of 
the room is a group of three low bookcases painted 
green, used for supplemental books and exhibit pur¬ 
poses. Behind one of these on the front board is a 
large colored pictorial map of the world made by the 
children. Bulletin boards at various places in the 
room are used for mounting pictures and other visual 
aids, charts and objects made by the children in the 
course of the class unit of work. Large potted plants 
and fresh flowers add to the attractiveness of the room. 
The plants selected are tropical plants, hibiscus, 
banana, etc., so as to carry out the central idea of the 
unit. 

The various room charts are attractively made and 
are interesting. One of these is headed 

WE WANT TO KNOW 

1. About the ocean we see when we go to the beach. 

2. The animals and plants that live in it. 

3. How we could get to the other side of the Pacific 
Ocean. 

4.. About the things we shall see. 

5. More about Hawaii. 

6. About tropical vegetation. 

7. About primitive island life. 

8. What we send to Hawaii. 

9. What Hawaii sends to us. 
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Another chart is headed 

WHAT WE WANT TO DO 

We want to make-a better school because we are 

here. 

We want to 

1. Be good citizens 

2. Keep our room neat 

3. Keep our yard clean 

4. Read many stories 

5. Have a story club hour 

6. Find out what is across the Pacific Ocean 

7. Improve our arithmetic 

8. Learn to spell many new words 
g. Make a dictionary 

10. Improve our writing 

11. Have a newspaper 

12. Write interesting news for the boys and girls to read 

13. Keep a diary 

14. Learn to write good stories 

15. Have a Lei Day Party 

16. Read the story of Robinson Crusoe 

Another chart is headed “ Shipping News Questions.” 
One of these reads as follows: 

1. Where could we go to get a boat to Honolulu? 

2. What steamship companies could we write to find 
out about boats ? 

3. What are some boats that go to Honolulu? 

4. What countries send boats to our harbor ? 

5. What are some of our exports ? 

6. What are some of our imports ? 

7. What are "sister ships”? 

8. What are some of their names ? 

9. How often does mail go to Honolulu ? 

10. When would it close in the Los Angeles Post Office ? 
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9 : 00 A.M. The class chairman, a boy, took charge of 
the room and led in the flag salute and the singing of a 
Hawaiian song (in the native tongue) and a verse of 
the Star-Spangled Banner. 

Room Business. Class reports were called for. One of 
these requested a change in the personnel of one of the 
room committees. One of the boys in the room has 
been holding two jobs, “ Desk Inspector ” and “ Libra¬ 
rian ” and it was decided by popular vote to divide his 
responsibility and assign one of the positions to another 
child. The teacher quietly and tactfully assisted in 
keeping things moving at this point. One of the girls 
in the room took charge for a few minutes and made the 
morning health inspection, calling the attention of the 
teacher to three delinquents. Additional reports were 
made on teeth, hair, handkerchiefs, and fingernails. 

Room News. A boy made an oral report on Will Rogers’ 
“ A Connecticut Yankee ” which he had seen the day 
before. Another boy reported on “ The Big Trail,” a 
current moving picture success. Like all children the 
boys had a tendency to dwell on humorous or exciting 
features in the pictures but the teacher helped them to 
keep to the leading events rather than to irrelevant 
details. Reference was made to the map to locate the 
“ Big Trail.” 

The teacher commented on the episode in Robinson 
Crusoe on the building of the palisade around his camp. 
This had been read by the children and a parallel was 
drawn between this episode and a similar one in the 
“ Big Trail.” A boy brought to the class two pictures 
of Hawaiian scenery. A boy reported on a visit he 
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had made to Hemet a few clays before and referred to 
the Ramona Pageant recently held in that town. The 
teacher referred briefly to the story, “ Ramona,” by 
Mrs. Jackson. A girl commented on a newspaper 
report on high and low tides. This girl had some diffi¬ 
culty in reading the Tides Table and was helped out 
by the chairman who came to her rescue without any 
prodding from the teacher. Attention was called to 
the current shipping news department of a daily paper 
and this was referred to a committee for further study 
and report. The teacher had placed the plans for the 
day on the board. These read as follows: 

1. Book reports 

2. Finish our newspaper 

3. Take care of our plants 

4. Collect the books that are due today 

5. Work on covers for our number books 

6. Reports on tides 

7. Reports on rice 

8. Shipping news reports 

9. Learn our new words in .spelling 

The teacher went over these briefly to assure herself 
that each pupil understood what he was to do. Sev¬ 
eral drawings of a recent Play Day at Garfield High 
School had been submitted for the room newspaper and 
an animated discussion took place on these. 

9 :45 A.M. The class was dismissed to enter on its 
various group activities. 

Observation showed the following groups at work: 
(i) 2 children seated with the teacher in the reading 
circle working on newspaper reports, ?.e,, analyz- 
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ing items taken from daily newspapers — tides 
tables, shipping news, etc. 

(2) 26 children making covers for arithmetic books 

(Item 5 in the list previously given) 

(3) 2 boys reading silently 

10 : 00 A.M. Recess 

10 ; 10 A.M. The children resumed their group activities. 
Several children changed their groups so that the divi¬ 
sion was as follows: 

(1) 19 children were completing their arithmetic book 

covers 

(2) 3 boys were sorting lantern slides 

(3) A girl was checking library books 

(4) 4 boys were reading silently 

(5) 3 children were working on the room newspaper 

under the guidance of the teacher 

One of the girls who had been reading tides tables 
before recess placed her contribution on the front board 
as follows: 

There are two low tides and two high tides. 

The first low is at 10 ; 07. 

The other low tide is at 11 : 07. 

The first high tide is at 3 :04. 

The last high tide is at 4 : 55. 

Evaluation. This teacher has been a pioneer in the 
field of informal education and has made an outstanding 
contribution in the development of a method of teaching 
suited to the new school. Her interest, enthusiasm, and 
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resourcefulness are unbounded. The good features of 
the situation appear to be so obvious that enumeration 
of them is unnecessary. 

Questions: (i) Was not the conference period unduly 
prolonged ? Could it not have been equally effective if it 
were limited to ten or fifteen minutes ? (2) Why was the 

class chairman so inadequate? Would it not have been 
better to have replaced him by a more competent presid¬ 
ing officer? (3) Could not the oral reports have been 
made shorter and more concise ? Is emjihasis laid upon 
short, simple sentences and the abihly to “organize a 
few simple ideas around a central thought?” (4) Is 
clear enunciation stressed ? Why were so many children 
inaudible across the room ? (5) Is there a tendency to 
call upon a few children repeatedly instead of calling uiion 
all? (6) Should there not be a more systematic use of 
tests at the beginning of each new unit of work? 


ca.se eleven 
B4 (Low fourth gp'ade) 

Foreword, It would be delightful always to find a 
teacher in an ideal teaching situation. In real life 
it is quite common to find the superior teacher han¬ 
dling a situation so complex as to leave the final out¬ 
come in doubt. The present case study deals with a 
situation of this kind as an encouragement to other 
teachers who are working their way through difficult 
problems. 

The Room. This is a B4 classroom equipped with desks 
which occupy most of the floor space. In the front of 
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the room are two library tables each equipped with 
six chairs. These tables have been made attractive 
with neat “ runners,” well chosen supplementary 
books, and a goldfish bowl. A screen behind the 
tables is covered with library posters and brightly- 
colored book jackets. At either end of the board are 
large, colored posters from the Dutch Air Lines and 
the Norwegian State Railways, respectively. On the 
front board are questions — “ What We Want to 
Know ” as follows: 


AIR CRAFT 

What kind of wood is used in making airplanes ? 

With what is a dirigible filled ? 

How is a dirigible fastened to its mooring mast ? 

What keeps airplanes in the air ? etc, 

BOATS 

Why do iron boats float? 

Who names boats? 

How was the first boat made? 

How fast can ocean liners go ? 

Who made the first steamboat ? etc. 

On the right end of the long side board is a large, 
colored chart showing the evolution of ships and next 
to it “ Our Log ” typewritten on large sheets of news¬ 
paper and attractively mounted. Sample pages of 
the Log are as follows: 

February 10. During our discussion period we 
had interesting pictures brought in. Norman 
brought in a picture of some dogs which are going 
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to race in a derby at Lake Tahoe. Selwyn showed 
us what the inside of the Poijc’s motor car looks like, 
and Eli brought a picture of “ Bluebird,” the racer 
that just jnade a w'orld’s record of 244 jniles an hour. 
We decided to make an encyclopedia. This book 
is going to tell about travel. After this we talked 
about things wc want to put in our book. Today 
we are going to see the Lin(ll)ergh picture. 

February ii. The next day after we saw the 
Lindbergh fdm wc got the map bciok and traced how 
Lindy went to Paris. We wrote imaginary stories 
about the “ Spirit of St. Louis.” Some of the stories 
were very interesting. 

February 12. During the discussion period this 
morning Selwyn brought in a picture of a German 
glider. The piece spoke about the horse ]iower the 
glider had. We want to find out what horse jiower 
means. We also want to find out more about 
gliders. Nonnan brought in a model air])lane whicli 
he made with a mechanical set. It was a biplane. 
From now on wc arc going to choo.se someone to take 
charge of this period. The boat group got a start 
on their reports. 

At the right end of the side board is an assignment of 
work to committees as follows: 

Our Travel Committees 

Travel with animals (five children) 

Trains (six children) 

Boats (fourteen children) 

Aircraft (fourteen children) 
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It should be explained that the names of the children 
in each group are written in full on the chart after 
the appropriate group name. Apparently the sex 
differences in choice are marked, for the boys elected 
aircraft and the girls elected ships. The aircraft 
group is divided as follows: 


Air mail 

Record flights and gliders 
Who’s who 
War planes 
Airships 


(three children) 
(four children) 
(three children) 
(two children) 
(two children) 


On the front seats are several titles of books in sets 
of 5 to 10 copies each. 


Headley — Eow Other People Travel 

Scantlebury — Liiile World Children 

Eaton — The Story oj Transportation 

Fox — How the World Rides 

Chamberlain — How We Travel 

Hardy — Best Stories — A Third Reader 

Freeman and Johnson — Child Story Readers, Book IV 


(fl'his reader has a very good section on transportation,) 

9 A.M. Flag salute. The class is a mixed group, average 
and inferior mentalities, several nationalities. After 
the flag salute the student chairman, a boy, took 
charge. He invited members of the class to read or 
explain clippings relative to transportation which they 
wished to present. In the main the children who 
responded had clippings relative to aircraft and 
boats. 
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The chairman anti the teacher made comments when 
necessary and questions were asked by mcmlmrs of the 
class. The oral reading, in the main, was well done. 
A girl made a report on her visit to a local airport the 
day preceding (Sunday). 

9 ; IS A.M. The room was darkened and a projector 
mounted to allow the placing of an outline map of the 
world on still him to be {daced on tlie .screen, Two 
boys made a tracing of this on two large sheets of 
Manila paper, the resulting outline to be used in a 
pictorial map of the world illustrating transportation. 
The other pupils were asked to read to themselves the 
section in Child Story Reader, Hook IV, on “How Two 
Ideas Made the Railroad,” pp. i68 -174. Children 
read quietly for twenty minutes. 

9 ; 35 A.M. The teacher reminded the class that it had 
had trouble in using the dictionary the jireceding week. 
The children were asked to take their dictionaries. 
The teacher called the attention of the class to several 
passages in the reader involving the words “ success,” 
“ educate,” “ engine,” and “ fast,” and the children 
were taught how to locate these in the dictionary 
quickly and easily. 

10 A.M. The projector was put away as the outline map 
had been completed, also the readers. Children were 
then asked who had had trouble in locating easy read¬ 
ing material for group assignments. The teacher 
briefly suggested sources to those in difliculty. The 
class then broke up into groups as indicated in the com¬ 
mittee assignments referred to above and continued 
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their research reading. The teacher continued to help 

groups and individuals find needed materials. 

10 : 25 A.M. Recess. 

Evaluation. No “ launching ” of this unit was needed 
as the children, themselves, proposed a study of aircraft 
after having declined to take any interest in an alterna¬ 
tive unit on China. As will be seen in the committee 
assignments, interest is localized, the boys being inter¬ 
ested in aircraft, the girls in boats. Great difficulty has 
been found in securing easy reading material, especially 
about aircraft. The children, as a whole, lack initiative 
and are apparently dependent upon the teacher to a 
marked degree. 

The strong points as observed are: (i) the personality, 
skill, and attitude of the teacher; (2) the freedom of the 
children in taking part in the proceedings; (3) the inter¬ 
est shown by the boys in aircraft, by the girls in ships; 
(4) the energy shown by so many members of the class 
in bringing in illustrative material from home; (5) good 
oral expression as shown in explanations made by pupils 
of their materials; (6) good written expression as evi¬ 
denced by the “ Lindy ” stories; (7) the acquisition of 
considerable information on aircraft and the consequent 
enlargement of vocabularies; and (8) attention to sev¬ 
eral phases of skill reading. 

The problems involved are these: (i) the unit as a 
whole is too big for the class to handle; (2) great range 
of abilities, many less than average; (3) lack of reading 
material in certain fields; (4) lack of initiative in certain 
children; (s) lack of interest in many phases of the unit 
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which are most interesting to the usual class; and (6) the 
absence of any direct linking of the unit in hand to the 
content of social studies as outlined in the course of 
study. 

This is the situation which confronts the teacher at this 
stage of her work. She is meeting the problems listed 
above quietly and skillfully as follows: (i) the unit has 
been cut down to “ boats ’* eliminating everything else 
except that aircraft will continue to he discussed for its 
informational value at each early morning conference. 
All of the girls and most of the boys have shown interest 
enough in boats to warrant this change; (2) the unit 
“ boats ” is rich enough in itself to i)rovidc materials for 
all ranges of abilities; (3) the teacher will prepare some 
simple reading materials of her own ; (4) the continuance 
of the early morning conference period will provide chil¬ 
dren with opportunities for self-expression, and careful 
assignment of group activities in the " boats ” unit will 
lead to development of more initiative; (5) the factor 
of interest will have to be tested as the new unit gets 
under way; and (6) it is not planned to make the new 
unit an extended one. Through a study of river trans¬ 
portation the teacher expects to work into a study of the 
Congo which is part of the regular B4 course of study. 

CASE TWELVE 
A4 (High, fourth grade) 

The Background. The class, now A4, has been with the 
present teacher since September last. The children 
are Americans and Japanese together with a few Mexi- 
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cans. Mid-year (January) reading-comprehension 
grade-placements are as follows; 


2.0 3.0 

4.0 

.•i-o 

6.0 

7.0 

(2.8) I (3.5) 3 

( 4 - 5 ) 3 

( 5 - 7 ) 3 

( 6 - 5 ) I 

( 7 -S) 2 

( 3 -i) I 

( 4 - 3 ) I 

(S-S) 3 

(6.2) I 

(7.2) I 

( 3 ' 0 ) I 

(4-2) 3 
(4.0) 3 

( 5 - 2 ) 2 
(S-o) 3 

(6.0) 1 

(7.0) I 


Total 34 Median 5,0 (Bj) 


The daily program of this room is given herewith. 
Social studies 
Related English expression 
Music 
Recess 

Related reading 
Noon 

Drill reading, art and physical 
education 

Skills and drills (arithmetic, 
spelling, etc.) 


9 ; oo-io ; 00 A.M. 

10 : OO-IO ; 20 A.M. 

10 : 20-10 : 40 A.M. 

11 : 00 A.M.-12 :00 M. 

1 ; 00-2 : 00 P.M. 

2 :00-3 :00 P.M. 


The Room. This is a typical conventional classroom 
seated with five rows of desks. The teacher’s desk is 
at the front of the room together with a library table 
equipped with supplemental readers. On the cork 
board over the front blackboard are a few colored 
prints, a music chart, and two charts giving the proper 
procedure in oral reading. On the long board at the 
side of the room is a frieze in process of construction 
illustrating California Indian life, and on the bulletin 
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boards immerlialely at the right and left arc newspaper 
and magazine pictures of California; one of these 
boards is devoted to San Francisco, the other to Death 
Valley. The roar blackboard i.s coveretl with cork 
and on this arc mounted pictures of Yoscunite Valley, 
a large outline map of C.'alifornia on Manila paper 
entitled “ Travels of the California Bears’ Club,” and 
some compositions written by the children on Cali¬ 
fornia. A window box and an easel comi)lcte the 
equipment of the room in addition to a large relief map 
of California and a small table containing a few Cali¬ 
fornia missions done in soap. A small work table in 
the cloakroom is equipped with a paper cutler. 

Books. The book equipment of the room, outside of the 
Child Story Readers, Book IV, is a set of Salisbury — 
Boys’ and Girls' California (20 copies) and a collec¬ 
tion of miscellaneous titles on California procured 
partly from the Elementary School Lilnary and partly 
from the Public Library. Because it has been impos¬ 
sible to secure adequate reading material, the teacher 
has been compelled to write her own California stories 
which are placed on the board for the children to copy. 

9 :00 A.M. The children were asked to copy the current 
story on the board into their notebooks. This was a 
short description of the early trials of Father Serra at 
San Diego. In the meantime the teacher marked her 
register, collected lunch money, etc. 

9 :10 A.M. Club Meeting, This was begun by the class 
chairman calling for the flag salute followed by the 
Club “ yells ” (since the children are organized under 
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the title “ California Bears’ Club ”) and the Club song, 
“ California.” This was followed by oral reports on 
California brought in by the children. Each report 
was followed by class discussion, comment and criti¬ 
cism largely of the positive and encouraging kind 
rather than mere fault finding. This material was 
based on (i) maps and pictures brought from home 
and (2) current news items on California found in the 
papers. 

“ Oral Reports ” were followed by “ Old Business ” 
and “New Business ” — the principal topic under dis¬ 
cussion at present being San Francisco. “ New Busi¬ 
ness ” consisted chiefly in listing on the board ques¬ 
tions on points regarding San Francisco on which the 
children needed further information. The Club then 
adjourned. 

g : 30 A.M. The teacher again took charge of the class 
and asked for criticism of the partially completed Cali¬ 
fornia frieze. The children commented on the fact 
that there were no acorn-bearing oak trees or berry 
bushes in the picture and that they should be included 
to give an adequate picture of how the Indians secured 
their food. The class decided that it would be wise to 
find out exactly what berry bushes grew in early Cali¬ 
fornia and a committee was appointed to wait on the 
Nature Study teacher in the building to ascertain the 
needed facts. The teacher raised this question — 
“ Since our frieze has hills in the background what 
colors shall be used to represent faithfully light and 
shadow in a typical California scene ? ” The children 
went to the window to observe light and shade on the 
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low hills visible in the neighborhood. Since the room 
is on the ocean side and not the inounluin sulc of the 
building a committee was sent to the front of the school 
yard to report on light and sha<le on the Sierra Madrc 
Range. 

A small group then went to work on the frie^ic while 
the remaining membens of tlic clas.s experimented on 
quick sketches of California hills, trying various color 
combinations to approximate the correct light and 
shade. During this period a great deal of freedom was 
evident in the room, voluntary comment and friendly 
criticism of one another’s work but no rlispo.sition was 
shown to exceed the limits of good taste or to take 
advantage. The teacher was included in the con¬ 
versation and her opinion and advice were frequently 
sought. She showed great skill in guiding the chil¬ 
dren’s work when necessary and in refraining from 
unnecessary interference and direction, 

10 ; oo A.iT. Drawing ceased and the sketches were held 
up by the teacher before the class for comment and 
criticism. Out of this the class decided they needed 
to observe more closely light and shadow on our hills 
and mountains. The teacher suggested that the chil¬ 
dren notice also the shape of the hills in the vicinity. 

10 ; lo A.M. The principal of the school had talked to 
the Club on Yosemite and the children learned that he 
had explored Mt. Lassen. It was proposed to invite 
him to make a second talk based on his Mt. Lassen 
trip and the class worked on a rough draft of a letter of 
invitation. 
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Evaluation. The strong points of this situation appear 
to be (i) the energy, vitality, and interest of the teacher 
herself; (2) the very informal atmosphere which en¬ 
couraged freedom of speech, movement, and thought; 
(3) the fine reaction of the pupils to the situation and the 
teacher as evidenced in their affection and respect for her 
and their desire to forward the major interests of the 
group; (4) the very great teaching skill which held the 
group for one hour and twenty minutes without loss of 
interest through the provision of a variety of worth-while 
experiences; and (5) the “ good learning ” which was 
taking place as evidenced in oral and written expression, 
in the formation of good habits and in the acquisition of a 
considerable fund of information about California. 

The only weak spots in the situation are the book 
equipment and the physical arrangement of the room, 
(i) It is very difficult to obtain supplemental books on 
California within the grasp of an average fourth year class. 
It should be possible, however, to provide sets of the two 
or three available titles and four or more sets of new and 
attractive work-type readers and appreciation readers. 
These arc sorely needed by this class which has a reading 
ability much higher than is usual in the average fourth 
grade. (2) The teacher is not at fault in being com¬ 
pelled to teach in a room equipped with fixed desks, but 
it may be possible to take out at least one row and replace 
the desks with tables and chairs. A bookcase could 
easily be made by children of this age, painted in 
attractive colors and Med with new books suited 
to the interests of the members of the class. Some 
good colored prints of California scenes could be pur- 
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chased by the school to brighten up this “ California 
room," and fresh flowers are always available in spring 
time. 

CASE TIIIUTEEN 

A4 (High fourth grade) 

The Biu-kground. 'This is a foreign school anri this A4 
class is made up of twenly-ciglrt Mexican, Italian, and 
American children. Reading-comi)rchension grade- 
placements of the class for the mid-year (January) 
are as follows; 


■I'O 

4.0 

. 3-0 

6.0 


( 3 ' 7 ) I 

(4.8) 2 

(5.9) I 

(6.4) X 

(7.0) 2 

( 3 - 3 ) I 

(4.6) I 

(5.6) 4 




( 4 - 4 ) 3 

(S- 4 ) 3 




( 4 ' 3 ) I 

( 5 - 3 ) 3 




( 4 'i) I 

(5-2) I 





(S-o) 3 




Total 28 Median 5.3 

This is (on paper) a bright group anci the script of 
the play on “ Water ” which is the culmination of this 
unit of work does show considerable literary talent. 
The teacher believes that the test results arc mislead¬ 
ing, that the ability of the class as a whole is not above 
average, and that there are four or five children who 
are quite definitely retarded. 

Daily Program 

9 : 00-9 ; 20 A.M. Conference 
9 : 20-10 ; 20 A.if. Activity period 
Recess 
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10 ; 40-11 ; 00 A.M. 

11 : 00-12 ; 00 M. 


I : oo-i ; 45 p.m. 


1 ; 45~2 : 00 p.m. 

2 : 00-2 ; 30 P.M. 
2 :30-2 :45 p.m, 
2 : 45-3 : 00 P.M. 


Related English expression 

Reading groups 
Noon 

Arithmetic, reading and discussing 
thought-problems and more for¬ 
mal drills 

Checking arithmetic 
Physical education 
Penmanship 
Closing conference 


The Room, This is seated conventionally with desks — 
the room is of minimum size allowing of very little free 
floor space. Over the front board are three large 
friezes made by the children depicting California life: 

(1) The Desert (2) Early San Diego (3) Early Los 
Angeles. There are two similar but longer friezes on 
the side wall depicting (i) The Pathfinders and 

(2) Covered Wagon Days. In one of the front 
corners of the room is a tall, glass-doored bookcase 
used for exhibit purposes. The windows are attrac¬ 
tively draped with green curtains and in the center of 
the window wall is a bookcase painted green containing 
supplemental books. Along the side blackboard and 
in one of the rear corners are sections of scenery for 
the forthcoming class play in process of construction. 
A rear bulletin board is devoted to material illustrative 
of “ Water ” which is the unit of work on which this 
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class is working. A miniature cactus garden in a 
wooden box occupies a table in the rear of the room. 
The cloakroom is used as a work room and is equipped 
with a materials table. Another materials table stands 
in front of the room and near by is a table holding a 
modeled map of Southern California illustrating the 
sources and transmission of the water supply of Los 
Angeles. 

Books. The following books are present in sets of 5 to 
20 copies; 

Salisbury — Boys' and Girls’ California 

Suhrie and Gee — Story Friends 

Lewis and Rowland — Pads and Fancies (I'ourth Reader) 

Hall — Viking Stories 

In addition there are a number of miscellaneous sup¬ 
plemental titles. Owing to the difTiculty of obtaining 
good reading material in book form the teacher has 
been obliged to write considerable easy reading material 
of her own and mimeographed it for use Ijy the children. 
The unit on “ Water ” is based upon a bulletin issued 
by the Division of Course of Study and has been sup¬ 
plemented by very helpful assistance from the Nature 
Study Division. 

9 :00 A.M. The teacher took charge of the room and 
announced that the children would continue working 
on their unit "Water ’’ and that their research would be 
on the rocks in the Yoscmile Valley based upon Salis¬ 
bury, pp. X33-134. Questions covering this material 
had been placed on the front board before school began. 
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She asked for a few minutes to tell the story of El 
Capitan, bringing out the glacial origin of Yosemite 
Valley. This was not mere narration but was inter¬ 
spersed with questions to awaken the interest of the 
children and was varied by telling the Indian legend 
accounting for the origin of El Capitan. 

: 20 A.M. The members of the class were dismissed to 
work in their respective groups. There were three of 
these: (0) Scenery, (b) Costumes, and (c) Research 
Reading. Children were in charge of the first two, 
the teacher in charge of the third. This latter group 
met with the teacher in one corner of the room, reading 
and discussing the description of Yosemite in the State 
Series California Geography {Human Geography — 
Smith, Book I). Some of the problems raised 
were — 

(1) Why is Yosemite a National Park? 

(2) What rules does the Government make for visitors 

to observe during their stay in the Park? i.e., 
fire arms forbidden, to keep your camp clean, 
to preserve plants and flowers, etc. 

(3) What is an “ active volcano ” ? A boy answered 

that “it was one which throws out fire and 
black stuff.” The teacher agreed and asked if 
the class could find a piece of the “ black stuff ” 
in the exhibit case. After this was located the 
proper name, lava, was agreed upon. 

(4) How tall is “ General Sherman ” in the Sequoia 

Grove? How does it compare in height with 
our City Hall tower? How tall is El Capitan? 
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(5) Where docs the water come from which feeds the 

waterfalls in the Valley? 

(6) What is meant by a “ control ” on a mountain 

road? Why is it necessary? (This involved 
reference to the ni.ap, and the teacher assured 
herself that each child could point to the loca¬ 
tions referred to.) 

9:55 A.M. The research group read quietly to them¬ 
selves to find the answers to questions on the board 
previously referred to, while the teacher checked the 
work of the otlier two groups, These had worked 
steadily and quietly, while the teacher was occupied 
with the reading group, with a minimum of noise and 
with only such conversation as circumstances de¬ 
manded. 

10 : 1$ A.M. Clean up. 

10 : 20 A.M. Recess 

Evaluation. This is not a room likely to impress the 
casual visitor — the values arc not on the surface. The 
teacher herself is so quiet, so well poised, so perfectly in 
command of herself that it takes time to find out that 
these admirable qualities are slowly but surely being 
transferred to each child in the room. T'he secret is 
three-fold : (i) an example of “good living” continually 
before the children in the person of the teacher; (2) a 
daily program of work which allows great freedom on 
one hand and, on the other, an imperative necessity to 
use that freedom wisely; and (3) constant, careful 
checking of each child’s progress from day to day to 
prevent loss of time and effort. 
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The following questions occur to me; (i) Should not 
more visual helps be provided — a wall map of Cali¬ 
fornia, large pictures of California scenery, a pictorial 
map of California such as the one by Mora? (2) Could 
not more attractive books — newer, fresher copies 
replace those now on hand? (3) Would not a constant 
supply of fresh flowers be possible during these spring 
days ? (4) Could not the outer row of desks be replaced 

by tables to advantage ? (5) Is the hour devoted daily 

to arithmetic too generous an allowance? Should not 
children of this age have rather less arithmetic and more 
appreciative material — poems, stories, pictures, etc. ? 
(6) Does the afternoon conference period which prepares 
for the next day, place value on the minor personal items 
reported on by the children out of their home and school 
life so as to give each child a sense of his importance and 
dignity as a member of the social group ? 

CASE FOURTEEN 

A4 (High fourth grade) 

The Background, This A4 class consists of twenty-four 
Mexican children and four Japanese. There are no 
test records available later than October 1930 at which 
time the median reading vocabulary grade-placement 
was 2.8, reading comprehension grade-placement 2.8. 
The range in each case is unusually small indicating a 
homogeneous group and it is fair to suppose that after 
six months’ reading grade-placements would center 
around the 3.4 mark, an apparent retardation of 
twelve months, due, no doubt, to the language problem. 
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Daily Program 

9 : 00-10 :30 A.M. Conference Period 

Plans for the day 
Discussions — questions 
Contributions and selection of materials 
Club meetings 

Children divided into groups having leaders chosen 
by the children (remarkable discretion shown in 
choice) 

Research, reading, oral and written English work ht 
into the dub work. For example : Today each club 
group selected its own sources of infonnation, read and 
jotted down important facts about four of our early 
California explorers. These notes to be used later in 
discussions and oral and written stories. 

We are also doing research on our large unit of work, 
i.e., El Camino Real. Construction work has begun. 

Writing lessons and spelling work fit in at this time 
for we have many new words. 

We dose our conference by judging our accomplish¬ 
ments and plan for the next clay. 

10 :30-12 ; 00 M. Wholesome Living 

Hygiene — Cleanliness inspection — Keeping 
chart (cleanliness) — Health habits 
Free Milk — Breakfast club — Rest period 
Physical education 
Monday and Wednesday — games 
Tuesday and Friday — stunts, self-testing 
events 

Thursday — dancing 
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The children are divided into groups with leaders. 
They keep all records, measure and mark the field and 
endeavor to bring about fair play. 

Natural World 

Excursions — most of ours are field excursions 
Exhibits — Reading — Discussions 
I : 00-2 1 00 p.M. Appreciation 
Music — Art — English 
Creative work — Music — Art — Poetry 
Original Stories — Dramatizing 
One 5S-minute library period per week — free 

reading 

Training in Skills 

Arithmetic — Vocabulary — Dictionary 

Using of tools 

Modeling 

Sewing 

We are preparing an operetta for Glee Club so any 
spare time is spent on costuming — scenery — dra¬ 
matics — singing. 

The Room. The room has been reseated to place a single 
row of desks next the window, then two double rows of 
desks placed closely together to conserve floor space, 
i.e., each double row contains fourteen desks instead of 
seven. Next to the blackboard are four intermediate 
tables covered with linoleum each accommodating 
four to eight children. In the rear of the room is a 
single intermediate table with a chair for occasional 
use and next it a workbench with a linoleum-covered 
top and underneath a shelf for a few simple tools. 
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The teacher’s desk is in one of the front corners of the 
room; behind it is a window box filled with ferns and 
other plants, and near by is an intermediate table used 
for booklets made by members of the class. On piers 
running up between the windows are two green book¬ 
cases containing supplemental books, and under and 
between these is a simple wooden liox for mounted 
pictures which are classified under several heads. 

On linoleum strips over the front board and on bulle¬ 
tin boards on rear and side walls are mounted pictures 
of the California Missions, a pictorial maji of California 
prepared by the children, children’s drawings illustra¬ 
tive of California life, graphs on children’s progress in 
the academic subjects. A map of the United States 
is mounted on the front wall and a map of California 
on the side wall. 

On one end of the long side wall is a low green book¬ 
case containing supplemental books. 

Books. The book equipment of this class consists of the 
following titles in sets of 5-10 copies each: 

Suhrie, Gee — Story Adventures, Book IV 

Pennell and Cusack — Children's Own Readers, 
Book IV 

Perdue — How Other Children Live 

Chamberlain — How We Are Fed 

Hardy — Best Stories 

Smith, Lowe, and Simpson —• Adventures in Reading, 
Book IV 

Gifiord and Payne ~ Red Feather’s Adventures 

LaRue — The Billy Bang Book 
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Harper and Hamilton — Winding Roads 

Lewis and Rowland — Fads and Fancies (New Silent 
Readers, Book IV) 

Baker and Thorndike — Everyday Classics, Fourth 
Reader 

Blaisdell and Ball — Eero Tales from American 
History 

: 00 A.M. The teacher said “ Good Morning ” to the 
members of the class and inquired as to the health of 
several children who had returned after illness. The 
teacher proposed that the class work on its Mission 
activity as, on account of the teacher’s absence from 
illness, the activity had been delayed. Before sending 
the children to work the teacher said she wanted to 
review a history story about Cortez and Montezuma. 
The background was supplied by a girl who told the 
story of Montezuma’s castle and she was followed by 
several children who contributed additional facts to 
the story. This brief discussion was used as an intro¬ 
duction to the story of Juan Flaco told by the teacher 
with frequent reference to the map and frequent 
pauses for discussion. The story was told vividly and 
with evident enjoyment by the teacher, which was 
reflected in the interest and appreciation of the chil¬ 
dren. Difficult words — proper names and places — 
were written on the board to make meanings clear. 

: 20 A.M. The class broke up into groups. Several 
groups worked on miniature California Missions which 
are being made out of straw-board. A large group, 
which is not interested in constructive work, sat with 
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the teacher to do some necessary research work on 
California geography as a contribution to the class as a 
whole, the particular topic being “ Life in the Great 
Valley of California.” I'hc teacher moved from group 
to group, giving help where needed. It should be noted 
that while the children used the intermediate tables 
for workbenches all sawing was very carefully done 
so as not to mar or scratch the furnituro. Many of 
the children showed great ingenuity in constructing 
the Mission buildings and constant reference vvas made 
to prints and books to ensure liistorical accuracy. 

9 ; 55 AM. The children put away materials and made 
the room neat and clean. 

10 : oo A.M. Recess 

Evaluation. The strong points are these: (i) Many 
teachers hold that an activity program is not possible in 
a standard classroom seated with fixed desks. Possibly 
this teacher’s greatest contribution luus boon her adroit 
handling of this problem. Desks have been pushed to¬ 
gether making ample open floor space next the wall and 
tables have been placed together in this space for the use 
of the constructive groups. Covering them with oil 
cloth has not only given the illusion of large work tables 
but has made them attractive and has protected them 
from possible misuse, A less clever teacher would have 
used lumber for her constructive activities, taken up 
valuable floor space, and over-crowded the room with 
materials. Realizing the limitations of her room she has 
confined her “ Missions ” to cardboard boxes which are 
easily handled and occupy little space. (2) The room is 
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exceedingly attractive but not over-decorated. A pleas¬ 
ing touch is seen in the cloakroom. In many school¬ 
rooms the vista through the cloakroom arches reveals 
coats, hats, and lunches. The teacher has concealed 
these and a view through the openings shows shelves 
attractively covered and backed with art paper. On 
the shelves are small vases and toys — spots of bright 
color to bring added joy to the children. (3) The atti¬ 
tude of the children toward the teacher and each other 
is courteous, kindly, and entirely free from strain or 
tension. There is evident enjoyment of the teacher her¬ 
self and happy participation in the living experiences in 
the room. (4) The constructive work is rightly seen 
as means-to-an-end and the planning of the various 
Mission buildings requires careful research work and 
constant reference to prints and books. (5) Diction 
is emphasized — there is an almost complete absence of 
the mumbling so often heard from Mexican children 
giving reports in English. (6) The book equipment of 
the room has been carefully selected and the children are 
exposed to a wide range of reading matter. 

Questions which arise from this situation are: (i) How 
can these California history stories be made most effective 
in classroom work? (2) How far is this unit of work on 
the Mission period connected up with the daily life of the 
children and with the California of today ? 

CASE EIFTEEN 
As (High fifth grade) 

The Background, The class is a “ Z ” As, made up of 

36 Jewish, Mexican, and American children. There 
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is one negro child in the group. The average reading 
grade-placement for this As class is about 4.3. The 
unit in hand is “ Foods ” -with especial reference to 
Canada. The class is divided into four groups-— 
farmers, fruit growers, dairymen, and hshennen. 
There are fifteen farmers and seven children in each 
of the remaining groups. Sex differences are ap¬ 
parently negligible, boys and girls composing each 
group inclifiercntly. The teacher expects to carry on 
this unit until just before the Easter vacation and then 
follow it by short units on Mexico and South America. 

The Room. This is seated with desks. There is very 
little free floor space except at the front of the room. 
Over the front blackboard are colored drawings made 
by the children, A colored outline map (washable) 
of North America is mounted on the front board. On 
the board itself are questions on fishing to be described 
later in the study. At cither end of the front hoard 
are low bookcases filled with supplemental books. On 
the side board are outline maps of Canada made and 
colored by the children. Under these are five Whole¬ 
some Living Charts issued by the National Child Wel¬ 
fare Association. Next to these are charts containing 
individual records of the children’s library reading. 
Written on the side board is an assignment for the 
fruit growers. In front of the side board is an inter¬ 
mediate library table equipped with six intermediate 
chairs. This is used for silent reading and is attrac¬ 
tively covered. 

On the rear board are colored charts relating to flour, 
yeast, and baking; a large Manila paper outline map 
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of Canada; mounted samples of children’s composi¬ 
tions, most of them reports of recent lessons in cooking 
and agriculture which connected up with the classroom 
unit in hand. At the left end of the rear board is an 
oilcloth-covered exhibit table with bottled samples of 
various cereals. Below the windows is a long shelf 
holding miscellaneous titles of library books. 

At the back of the front seat, in each row of desks, 
is a brightly colored poster. The rows are labeled 
respectively — “ Farmers ” ; “ Canadian farmers ” ; 
“ Fruit Growers ” ; “ Fishermen ”; and “ Dairymen.” 
These posters indicate that the children in each row 
belong to the group of workers indicated by the poster. 

The room is equipped with the following books in 
sets of s to 20 copies; 

Nida — Science Readers, Book IV, Animal Life 
Hardy — Best Stories, a Third Reader 
Gates and Huber — Make and Make Believe, a Third 
Reader 

Smedley and Olsen ■— A Third Reader 
Carpenter — Foods We Eat 
Shepherd — A Geography for Beginners 
Freeman and Johnson — Wonder Stories, Book III 
(State Series) 

Horn and Moscrip — Learn to Study Readers, 
Book IV 

Stone — Silent Reading, Book IV 
Allen — How and Where We Live 
Patch — First Lessons in Nature Study 
: 00 A.M. Flag salute and health inspection. The 
teacher used the positive and not the negative ap- 
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proacli, complimenting those children who had made 
an especial effort to come to school neat and clean. 
Several children made book reports upon their library- 
reading. 

The teacher asked “ Ho-vvmany of you had cereal this 
morning for breakfast? ” Nearly all the children rose 
and a discussion took place as to why cereals were good 
for children. One of the children introduced the term 
“ vitamincs ” which was explained briefly and simply 
by the teacher. Next, “ How many had no coffee for 
breakfast ? ” Only a very few children had used coffee 
and a girl brought out the idea that " coJTce makes you 
nervous and milk is better for you.” Next, “ flow 
many of you have had candy this morning? ” Only 
two children had offended in this respect, a good 
record. The point was brought out by the children 
that candy is not hurtful in itself but not advisaljlc in 
the early morning. 

Children were asked to report on recent trips. One 
boy told in an interesting manner about liis trip to a 
dairy, another about a trip to a vineyard. It .should 
be noted that both the “ wholesome living ” discussion, 
noted in the preceding paragraph, and the trips de¬ 
scribed “ tied in ” with the basic idea of foods in the 
class unit of -work. 

Two boys made excellent oral reports on recent 
experiences in the school gardening classes. Mildred 
told how to prepare macaroni for dinner. Three girls 
described the proper method of preparing cereal for 
breakfast. It might appear that this -was useless 
repetition but each girl contributed at least one new 
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fact. The girls were very much at their ease, talked 
readily, used good English, and contributed directly 
to the class unit of work. After the reports were made 
the teacher commented briefly on certain needed im¬ 
provements in expression, i.e.,to replace “ the macaroni 
came big ” by “ the macaroni swelled in cooking.” 

g : 40 A.M. Attention of the class was called to sugges¬ 
tions for group study and research as follows; 

Fishermen. — Questions on front board based on 
Shepherd— Geography for Beginners, pp. 148-152. 
(i) Where is Newfoundland? (2) What is meant by 
the “ Grand Banks ”? (3) Tell all you can about a 
good fisherman. (4) Name four kinds of fish caught 
off the Grand Banks. (5) Where are the salmon 
fisheries? ( 6 ) Where do salmon lay their eggs? 
(7) Where do sardines come from ? 

Fruit Growers. — The following assignment on the 
side board : (i) Wonder Stories — “ Picking Apples,” 
pp. 243-247, (2) Foods We Eat — read Chapter 12 and 
prepare questions. 

Farmers. — The teacher placed, in the hands of the 
children, mimeographed study-and-question sheets on 
farming in Canada which are based on material devised 
by the Visual Education Division but greatly shortened 
and simplified for this slow group. 

Dairymen. — The teacher had each child in the 
group prepare the following scheme in his notebook; 
Name of Book Name of Story Page 

Copies of Carpenter’s — Foods We Eat were distributed 
and the “ dairymen ” agreed to find all sections in the 
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book relating to dairying and enter the name and page 
in the proper place. When the Carpenter book was 
exhausted, the children looked through other accessible 
titles and listed sinailar accounts of dairying. 

10 :15 A.M. Written work was put away. The teacher 
asked—^“How many of you have learned poems 
suitable for your group?" A girl volunteered to 
recite a poem on " The Cow " as a contribution to the 
dairymen’s group. The teacher encouraged the class 
to search farther so that as many appropriate poems 
as possible could be presented. 

10 : 20 A.M. Recess 

Evaluation. There are obviously many excellent fea¬ 
tures in this situation. Four arc selected as outstanding: 
(i) The close connection of the unit of work with the 
regular A5 course of study; (2) the ingenious manner 
in which the teacher has made wholesome living, home 
economics, and gardening contribute to the unit; (3) the 
thoughtful, systematic way in which the regular As 
program has been “ slowed down ” and simplified so as 
to be within the abilities of a retarded group ; and (<;) the 
division of the class into elective group,s to pennit selec¬ 
tion of work along the lines of individual interests. 

Some questions arise in my mind as follows: (i) Do 
children in one group {i.e., the fishermen) learn what they 
need to know about the subjects under consideration by 
another group (i.e., the farmers), merely by hearing them 
talk? (2) Does the teacher check her results weekly 
to see that definite knowledge is being gained? (3) Does 
the wonderfully well-planned attack of the teacher lessen 
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the children's initiative by relieving them of responsibility 
which should really be theirs? (4) Are children being 
trained in the use of maps so that they can locate ite ms 
quickly and accurately ? 

CASE SIXTEEN 
As (High fifth grade) 

The Background. The class is an A5 class containing 
several nationalities, the Mexicans being predominant. 
Comprehension-reading grade-placements for the mid¬ 
year (January 1931) are as follows : 

2.0 3-0 4-0 5-0 6.0 7.0 8.0 9-0 

(2-9)1 (3-7)1 (4-8)1 (5.8)2 (6.7)3 (7.7)1 (8.0)2 
(2.6)1 (3.2)1 (4.2)1 (5.3)4 (6.5)1 (7,4)1 
(5.0)2 (6.4)2 (7.1)3 
(6.1) 5 

Total 32 Median 6.1 

The class unit is Mexico, the room is divided into 
committees on Food, Clothing, Shelter, etc. and the 
class is presided over by a “ Prince,” a “ Princess,” 
and two assistants. There are also two class secre¬ 
taries, making an executive force of six persons. 

Daily Program 

9 ; 00--10 ; 25 A.M. Unfinished business 
New business 
Discussion- 
Research 
Conference 
Recess 
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lo : 45-12 ; 00 M. Arts and crafts 
Noon 

1 : 00-2 ; 00 p.M. Appreciation period 

Individual help 

2 ; 00-3 : 00 p.M. Games, dances, physical education 

The Room. This is seated with desks in the conventional 
manner except that the four long rows of desks have 
been set closely together to provide open space near 
the windows. The long front blackboard is covered 
with drawings in colored chalk of animals, figures, and 
birds touched upon in the unit of work. In one of the 
front corners is a tall bookcase containing reference and 
supplemental books. The long side blackboard is 
used by the children to record questions on which they 
wish class discussion or individual help. At each end 
is a small Hnolcum-covcrcd ljulletin board used for 
mounting children’s drawings. On the rear hoards are 
mounted costumes, made by the girls for their Spanish 
dances, and additional drawings ancl mounted [)ictures. 
One of the rear cloakroom arches has been arranged to 
represent the entrance to the “ House of Darkne.ss.” 
A table under the windows contains an exhibit of Aztec 
pottery and other objects relating to Mexico and 
nearby are two low tables containing books and maga¬ 
zines. A workbench occupies one of the front corners 
of the room next lo two additional exhibit tables. 
Over the front board is a loan exhibit of colored draw¬ 
ings made by children in Mexico. The window drapes 
are red, white, and green—the Mexican national colors 
— decorated with the conventional Serpent and Eagle. 
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Boohs. The book equipment of the room consists of the 
following in sets of 5 to 20 copies each: 

Perkins — The Mexican Twins 
Franck — Mexico and Central America 
Perdue — How Other Children Live 
Gaines — Lucita 

Owing to the difficulty of obtaining sufficient reading 
material on the children’s level, the teacher will be 
compelled to write easy reading material for the pur¬ 
pose. She has, however, provided an ample supply of 
miscellaneous titles. Among the more interesting of 
these are: 

Foster — A Gringo in Manana-land (Dodd Mead) 
Gaines and Read — The Village Shield (Dutton) 
Lands and Peoples — Volume VII — Latin America 
(Grolier Society) 

Gay — Pancho and His Burro (Morrow) 

Morrow— The Painted Pig (Knopf) 

Squier— The Bride of the Ancient Well (Cosmo¬ 
politan Company) 

Baylor — Jnan and Juanita (Houghton Mifflin) 
Coatsworth — The Boy with the Parrot (Macmillan) 
Long — The Conquest of Montezuma's Empire (Long¬ 
mans) 

Janvier — The Aztec Treasure House (Harpers — 
Large illustrated edition, 1918) 

Smith — Tranquilina’s Paradise (Minton Balch) 

9 ; 00 A.M. The class president and secretary occupied 
tables in the front of the room. These officers called 
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the roll and marked attendance. The girls’ glee club 
consisting of eight children olTered a song in Spanish. 

Unfmished business 

(a) The physical education supervisor is to visit the 

class this week. 

(b) A boy offered to place additional designs upon 

the window drapes. 

New business 

(a) Any boy or girl who wishes to speak or sing over 

the radio may make arrangements with 
K F V D. This station is anxious to give, on 
one afternoon each week, an opportunity to 
children to cli.splay their talents. 

(b) A boy reported that ,^6,000 Mexicans had re¬ 

turned to Mexico recently as there is not 
sufficient employment for them in California. 

(c) The principal has made a set of iffiotographs of 

the various activities carriefl on in the room 
and a boy displayed them to the class, giving 
a brief comment on each picture. 

(d) A boy showed rotogravure pictures from the 

Sunday Times illustrating Central American 
life. 

(e) A girl made a reference to an allusion to an old 

Spanish custom made by Ripley in his “ Be¬ 
lieve It or Not ” department in the daily 
newspaper. 

(f) The teacher called attention briefly to some new 

reference books she had secured for the room. 
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(g) A boy showed a kodak picture taken in Mexico 
by his mother. 

Qi) The teacher reported on some Spanish-American 
poets and read a few selections in English 
translation. 

(j) The teacher offered to show a stillfilm on Cortez’ 
March to Mexico City, an offer which was 
gladly accepted by the class. A small white 
screen mounted on a roller on the front board 
was pulled down, boys darkened the room, 
set up the projector, and managed the slides. 
The film was entitled “ Cortez and the 
Aztecs,” made by the Stillfilm Company of 
Los Angeles. Children took turns in reading 
the titles and in commenting on the pictures 
as they were shown. These comments were 
usually explanations of what was to be seen 
in the picture, with supplemental comment 
based upon previous research reading. These 
discussions were often spirited as children were 
anxious to add to the very brief information 
given on the stillfilm and conflicting accounts 
taken from various texts had to be reconciled. 
Children helped each other in reading occa¬ 
sional difficult words — “ wealth,” “ subdue,” 
“ invaders,” etc. 

9 : 50 A.M. The class president sent children, one by one, 
to secure books for research reading, setting the time 
allowance at twenty-five minutes in order to allow 
some time before recess for new work, The class presi- 
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dent assured herself that all children were at work 
promptly. 

10 : xs A.M. The children were asked to put their re¬ 
search reading away, come to order, and report on the 
interesting points discovered in the morning reading, 
One boy in particular, reading about Mexican hard 
woods, reported that the text was difficult and that 
he read the easier parts and left out the hard parts, for 
which he was commended by tlie teacher. A girl said, 
“ What is your source? ” and he answered, “ Industrial 
Mexico.” 

Recess. 

Evaluation. The teacher tells me that this class was 
not particularly interested in Mexico at the beginning of 
the term. She managed to secure their interest to a high 
degree through an introduction to Aztec folk tales, from 
which the transition to Mexico proper was easily made. 
The excellent features of her work are (x) Her own 
enthusiasm, interest in, and knowledge of the subject; 
(2) her ability to secure a free, informal control of the 
room by the children themselves; (3) the mental alert¬ 
ness shown by the children in seizing upon new ideas, 
discussing them, and adapting them to the needs of the 
classroom; (4) the manner in which a North room has 
been made attractive through pictures, exhibits, curtains, 
etc., and the arrangement of the desks to give the coveted 
free floor space; (5) the richness of the unit on Mexico, 
which has been handled so as to make many contacts 
with the subject possible; (6) the motivation of oral 
reading through the reading of stillfilm titles aloud to the 
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class; and (7) in general, the “good living” which is the 
prime characteristic of the situation. 

Some problems which occur; (i) Is not the “executive 
force” of six children unnecessarily large? Could not a 
president and secretary, holding office a week at a time, 
give the needed result and frequent opportunity of 
change? Is it necessary to call the officers “Prince” and 
“Princess” and so destroy the appearance of a real-life 
situation? (2) Was it necessary for the Princess in 
charge on this particular morning to send children for 
research material one by one ? Could they not have been 
trusted to go as a group as they do in other informal 
rooms? (3) Could not the speakers be trained to speak 
clearly and distinctly at all times ? (4) Could not more 
attention have been paid to a study of some of the 
phrases occurring in the morning’s work as a means 
toward vocabulary building? i.e., What are “ambas¬ 
sadors”? What is the difference between “awe” and 
“terror”? between “art” and “architecture”? etc. 
(5) Is it not wise to provide specifically on the daily 
program for a “skills and drills” period? 

CASE SEVENTEEN 

B6 (Low sixth grade) 

The Background. This is a B6 class including a few As 
children who are attempting B6 work. The children 
come from good middle-class homes and there are no 
foreign language problems. Reading-comprehension 
grade-placements for the mid-year (February) are 
as follows: 
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( 4 - 9 ) I 

( 5 - 9 ) 3 

(67) 4 

(7.6) I (8.7) 2 

(4.8) I 

(S-8) 2 

(6.4) 2 

( 7 - 3 ) I (8.3) I 

( 4 -S) I 

(S-6) I 

(6.2) I 

(7.0) 2 

( 4 - 4 ) I 

(S 4 ) 2 
(S. 3 ) I 
( 5 - 2 ) 2 
(S'O) 2 
Total 34 

(6.1) 2 

Median 5.8 


Intelligence Grade-Placements 


4.0 

.■i-o 

6.0 

7.0 

8.0 or above 

(4.8) 2 

(S'7) I 

( 6 . 7 ) 2 

(7'7) I 

(10.6) I 

(4'7) I 

( 5 . 6 ) 3 

( 6 . 6 ) 6 

(7'S) I 

(8.8) 2 

(4.2) I 

(s-s) I 

(6.4) 2 

(7.2) I 

(8.3) I 


(S-2) 2 

(6.2) I 

(7-1) I 



(S’l) 2 

(6.1) I 

(7.0) I 



Total 34 Median 6.1 



The two sets of test results agree fairly well Imt ap¬ 
parently a few of the higher mortality childron are not 
working up to capacity. 

The teacher’s daily program will be found on pp. 30~;st. 

The Room. This is seated with desks but considerable 
free floor space has been left in front of the room which 
accommodates a Rorrran chariot, a small exhiliit table 
backed by an attractive, framed Maxfleld Parrish 
print, a table equipped with a large-type typewriter, 
an Egyptian mummy case, and a collection of Roman 
spears and shields made by the children. Over the 
front board a frieze depicting Greek and Roman life 
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is in process of construction. Under the windows are 
two small materials tables; a “nature study ” table 
which houses a live lizard, a horned toad, and a live 
rat; and a home-made bookcase painted green. 
Fresh flowers, attractively arranged, add to the appear¬ 
ance of this side of the room. Over the rear blackboard 
is a frieze picturing an oriental city, and on the cork- 
covered bulletin board in the other rear corner of the 
room are mounted children’s drawings and composi¬ 
tions attractively typed on the large typewriter. The 
following is a sample : 

CHILDREN 03? GREECE 

The children of Greece had the same kind of toys you 
have. The babies had rattles and the older children had 
dolls, toy horses, and carts. The children had nurses who 
took care of them. Only the very poor people had no 
slaves. When the children were seven years old, they 
were given a tutor. He was often a slave too. The tutor 
went everywhere the boy went, and at sunrise every morn¬ 
ing the two went to school together. 

On the .side board is a large outline map of Europe on 
Manila paper partly completed, and a colored chart 
depicting the Acropolis in Athens. The cloakroom 
is used for the storing of supplies and supplemental 
books, and contains a small work table. 

Books. The book equipment of the room consists of the 
following titles in sets of s to 20 copies each; 

Bolcnius — The Sixth Reader 

Patch — First Lessons in Nature Study 

Elson — The Child Library Reader, Book VI 
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Spencer-Gans-Fritschlcr— The Thought Study Reader, 
Book V 

Condon— The Wonderful Tunc (Atlantic Reader), 
Book III 

Horn — Learn to Study Reader, Book V 
Horn — Learn to Study Reader, Book VI 
Wells — How the Present Came from the Past, 
Book 11 

Davidson and Anderson— The Uncoln Readers, 
Book VI 

Mace and Tanner — The Story of Old Europe and 
Young America 

Clark and Gordy — The Early Story of Mankind 
Gordy — American Beginnings in Europe (Old Edi¬ 
tion) 

Terry — Talcs of Long Ago 
Terry — The Beginnings 

9 : oo A.M. The period began by the flag salute led by a 
boy. Without further direction the class broke up 
into groups engaged in various activities. The follow¬ 
ing grouping was noted: 

(1) A girl was copying a report written in long hand on 

the typewriter 

(2) 22 children were seated at their desks hunting 

infonnation needed for their activities — many 
of the children were copying pictures and designs 
from available books to be made into slides 

(3) s children were working on the frieze over the front 

blackboard 

(4) 2 boys were painting one of the wheels of the 

Roman chariot 
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(5) A boy was making a Roman hebnet out of card¬ 

board 

(6) A boy was making a scroll mounted on two small 

wooden cylinders 

The children worked steadily and with real enthusiasm 
with an occasional shifting of a few children from group 
to group. The teacher moved around the room giv¬ 
ing help where needed. While the utmost freedom of 
movement and speech was permitted, the room was 
quiet and orderly and there was no disposition to abuse 
its privileges. 

9:35 A.M, The room came to order and the children 
seated themselves to work on their research reading or 
on comprehension-reading of the work-type variety, 
using carefully graded assignments in half a dozen 
readers previously prepared by the teacher. An 
effort has been made to grade the material for each 
child according to his ability. During this quiet 
reading period the teacher moved from row to row 
checking and helping when necessary. 

to : 00 A.M. A change was made from individual to 
class reading. The children took a sixth reader and 
the teacher placed on the board; 

Sixth Reader, pp. 19-21, paragraphs 15-26 

1. Aeson traveled over the (sea, mountains) 

2. It was (hot, warm, cold) in that district 

3. The boy (was, was not) afraid to go into the cave, etc. 

The children wrote the correct sentences on their papers 
selecting the proper word or phrase. 
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10 ; 15 A.M. The teacher wrote on the board “ cliff ” 
taken from the text. “ How does that help you 
answer Question One? What is the right answer? ” 
(mountains) The word “ snow’’was written. “How 
does that help you answer Question Two? What is 
the right answer? ” (cold) In a similar way the other 
questions were checked and discussed, the papers 
handed in, and the books collected. 

10 : 25 A.M. Physical education. 

Evaluation. The vitality, enthusiasm, and leadership 
displayed by the teacher make this an outstanding learn¬ 
ing situation. Specifically, the strong points arc (i) the 
careful arrangement of a conventional classroom which 
permits the presence of a great deal of material and 
equipment without undue crowding; (2) as a factor 
contributing to this end the teacher has kept her con¬ 
structive work on a modest scale so that materials are 
easily handled; (3) the very great freedom of speech 
and movement enjoyed by the children without resulting 
noise or confusion; (4) the “ good living ” which goes 
on in the room made possible by a variety of attractive 
and worth-while experiences; and (5) the very careful 
grading of reading materials to the ability of the indi¬ 
vidual children. 

Questions: (i) Why is the morning conference — 
news, new materials, new business, etc. — which is so 
delightful and helpful in other rooms entirely absent 
from this room ? (2) Why is there not more opportunity 

for pupil leadership? (3) Is too much time given to 
work-type reading? (4) Is there not danger of making 
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the work academic rather than socialized? (5) Could 
there not be a more adequate map equipment ? 
(6) Could not a row of desks be removed and replaced 
by tables ? 

CASE EIGHTEEN 

A6 (High sixth grade) 

The Background. The teacher is a departmental teacher 
of social studies in a very large neighborhood (foreign) 
school. A shift in program which has been made 
replaces the old scheme of many short periods per day 
by a new one whereby the teacher has a few classes 
for much longer periods. A typical day’s program is 
as follows; 

9 ; 00-9 : 05 A.M. Home room class 

9 : 05-10 : 2$ A.M. A6 

10 : 30-11 :10 A.M. B6 (first section) 

11 : 15-12 : 00 M. A5 

Noon 

I ; 00-2 : 55 p.m. B6 (second section) 

The class observed was an A6 class of Mexican chil¬ 
dren together with a few Americans and one Japanese. 
Mid-year reading comprehension grade-placements are 
as follows; 



14 (4.2-4.8) 2162 

Total 28 Median 5.1 


This is a case where the median of 5.1 means exactly 
nothing. The class is sharply divided into two groups, 
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the median of the lower group being 4.3, of the upper 
group 7.6. The teacher is, therefore, compelled to 
arrange her work to care for reading abilities extending 
from a reading grade-placement of 4.2 at one extreme 
to one of 11.0 at the other. She does this successfully 
by a minimum of class work and a maximum of indi¬ 
vidual and small-group teaching. 

The Room. This is a conventional upper grade classroom 
equipped with desks allowing very little free floor 
space. The teacher’s desk is in the front of the room; 
at one side of the desk is an intermediate materials 
table, at the other side two tables have been placed 
together to make a library table on which is a 
supply of books, magazines, and pictures. In one of 
the front corners of the room is an exhibit table with 
background and miniature clay figures illustrating 
Egyptian life. A similar table under the windows 
contains small models of Egyptian ships, water wheels, 
etc. made by the children. Over the front and rear 
boards are large colored posters, one a commercial 
print of a Knight in Armor, the other, made by the 
children, represents Primitive Life. On the long side 
board, which is entirely covered by cork linoleum, are 
large maps and other posters on the Age of Chivalry. 
Similar posters are displayed on the cork-covered 
board in the rear between the cloakroom doors and 
on a rear corner board. In the cloakroom are two 
large cupboards, one containing nature study material, 
the other supplemental books. The medieval idea 
has also been carried out in the long window drapes, 
mounted Knights in Armor having been drawn and 
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colored in crayola on the lower portion of each curtain. 
On the front board near the teacher’s desk are three 
large Manila charts containing outlines on Medieval 
life. 

Books. The room is equipped with the following titles 
in sets of 5 to 20 copies each: 

Harding — Old World Background of American His¬ 
tory 

Hall — Our Ancestors in Europe 
Gordy — American Beginnings in Europe 
Clark and Gordy — WJiat Men from Europe Brought 
to America 

Warren — King Arthur and His Knights 
Blaisdell and Ball — The English History Story Book 
Carpenter — Eu.ro pc 
Chamberlain — How We Are Fed 
Chamberlain — Ho7o We Are Sheltered 
Chamberlain — How We Are Clothed 
Carpenter — Jlic Foods We Eat 
Aitchison and Utley — Across Sewn Seas 
Carpenter — The Houses We Live In 
Blaisdell and Ball — American History for Little 
Folks 

Hancock — Children of History — Early Times 

Hancock — Children of History — Later Times 

Terry — Tales from Far and Near 

Terry — Tales of Long Ago 

Terry — Lord and Vassal 

Barrows and Parker — Europe and Asia 

Barrows and Parker — Southern Lands 
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Clark aiad Gordy — Early Story of Mankind 
Bass — Stories of Early Times in the Great West 
Beard and Baglcy —A First Book in American 
History 

Mohr, Washburne, and Beatty — Babylonia and 
Assyria 

In addition there is a generous collection of miscel¬ 
laneous titles relating to the social studies as well as 
magazines. 

9 : oo A.M. The teacher greeted the class with a “ Good 
morning, boys and girls ” and called the roll. Being 
Monday, the teacher suggested that the class make an 
especial effort to display good citizenship in preserving 
good order in the halls. (This was the teacher’s home 
room class and was dismissed to go to another teacher, 
the new class coming to her on the departmental pro¬ 
gram being an A 6). 

9 : os A.M. The new class was allowed a few minutes for 
quiet study in two books on European Background of 
American History (Harding and Jennie Hall), the 
assigned topic — “ Plan of a Monastery,” Hall, p. 315, 
Harding, pp. 216-218. 

9 ; IS A.M. The teacher reminded the class that they 
had just begun to study monastic life at its last lesson. 
The class was led into a discussion of the organization 
behind the monasteries and an effort was successfully 
made to show how the Church became powerful during 
the early Middle Ages through the efforts of the popes, 
archbishops, priests, and members of the various 
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monastic orders. A contrast was drawn between the 
priests who remained " in the world ” as parish priests 
and those who withdrew “ from the world ” as monks. 
Reference was made to castle life as a self-contained 
social and economic unit with which the class was 
already familiar and the similar organization of a 
typical monastery which provided completely for its 
own needs. 

The children were given small slips of paper and on 
these they wrote lists of the occupations common to 
monasteries as found in a plan of a typical monastery 
shown in Jennie Hall, p. 315. When the lists were 
complete several were read for the comparison involved 
and a discussion took place over the meaning of such 
unusual words as “ cooper,” “ refectory,” “ dormi¬ 
tory,” “ novices,” etc. The teacher helped to clear 
up the meaning of “ novice ” by showing the children 
a page in Harding (p. 223) which explained the training 
of the monks. In the same way puzzling terms were 
explained and made clear by reference and discussion. 
Since so many of the children were Mexican and 
presumably Catholic there was great interest in and 
sympathy with the ideals of monastic life. The chil¬ 
dren were very adroit in finding helpful material in 
Hall and Harding, showing that the physical manipu¬ 
lation of books offered no particular problem. In 
concluding this study period the teacher referred to 
the study outline on the board, stressed items she 
wished investigated for the next lesson and gave hints 
as to helpful sources of information. 

9 : 40 A.M. Brief recess. 
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9 : 45 A.M. The children, broke up into several groups 
following out their particular interests. The following 
occupations were observed: 

10 children elected to continue their study reading 

11 girls worked on small pieces of “ tapestry ” illus¬ 

trating medieval life 

2 boys worked on an outline map of Europe they are 

preparing for the class 

3 boys continued work on the colored posters being 

prepared on muslin 

The teacher moved from group to group giving help 
where needed. The children were free to talk and to 
move around as they pleased but the room was unusu¬ 
ally quiet, not so much from any attempt at suppression 
as from the standard of correct behavior set up and 
observed by the class itself. Occasionally a child 
moved from one group to another but in the main the 
children worked very steadily with the groups which 
they had chosen in the first instance. 

10 : 25 A.M. Books and other materials were put away 
and class dismissed. 

Evaluation. Many strong features are present in this 
situation: (i) a very attractive room; (2) a wealth of 
reading material of a wide range of difficulty from very 
simple to more complex; (3) a patient understanding 
of slow children which senses their problems and helps 
to meet them; (4) good training in right study habits; 
(5) insistence on real scholarship and a complete absence 
of the familiar “ Oh, they are only Mexicans and can’t 
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learn anything ” attitude; and (6) a fine spirit toward 
the work and self-respect based on accomplishment. 

Some questions: (i) Why are the reading abilities 
of many of these children only at the fourth grade level 
after hve and one-half years in school? (2) Why was 
there no “ conference period ” which has been developed 
so successfully in neighboring schools? (3) What sys¬ 
tem of check-up does the teacher use to ensure the 
mastery of the desired information and skills? 

CASE NINETEEN 
A6 (High sixth grade) 

The Background. This is a class of American children 
from middle class homes. There are a few foreign 
children in the room. Apparently test data on this 
class are not available. 

The Room. Across the front of the room are six large 
colored posters prepared by the children on primitive 
life. Underneath arc two pictorial maps of Mexico 
and a large chart, “ The Staircase of Time,” in process 
of construction. At each front corner of the room is a 
green bookcase with many supplemental books. Over 
the side board is a rack with seven wall maps and at 
the right are two large colored charts from the Visual 
Education Division. At the rear there are three 
colored travel posters from the Royal Dutch Air Lines, 
The German Tourist Association, and the Norwegian 
Railway Bureau, respectively. A bulletin board in 
the rear corner of the room is devoted to individual 
records of library books read by the children. 
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The room is sealed with five groups of tables, four 
tables to each group. Since there are eight inter¬ 
mediate chairs to a group, the room accommodates 
forty children. One group of tables is covered with 
oilcloth to accommodate iiasting, etc. 

Books. The following titles are accessible in sets of five 
to twenty copies: 

Terry — History Stories of Other Lands, Book II 
History Stories of Other Lands, Bonk III 
History Stories of Other Lands, Book IV 
Dopp — A mixed set, a few copies each of 
The Tree Dwellers 
The Early Cavemen 
The Later Cavemen 
The Early Sea People 

Wells — How the Present Came from the Past, Book II 
Carpenter — Europe 

Blaisdell and Ball — The English History Story Book 
Spencer, Goss & Fritschlcr— Thought Study Readers, 
Book V 

Thought Study Readers, Book VI 
Hillyer — A Child’s History of the World 
Burton and Holmes — Egypt 
Blaisdell — Stories from English History 
Hillyer — A Child’s Geography of the World 
Barrows and Barker — Europe and Asia 
Perkins — A mixed set of the Tvnns series, chiefly 
The Belgian Twins 
The Italian Twins 
The Swiss Twins 
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Barnard and Tall — How the Old World Found the 
New 

Freeman and Johnson — Child Story Reader, Book 
VI 

Mohr, Washburn, and Beatty — Egyptians op Long 
Ago 

9 A.M. The class was composed of thirty-two A6 chil¬ 
dren, The teacher marked her attendance and called 
for the flag salute. She then sat down at a table with 
the children and discussed an auditorium program to 
be given later in the week; suggestions were made, 
criticized, and accepted by children and teacher. 
Several children asked permission to give their book 
reports. Three reports were given on three types of 
leisure reading, to the enjoyment of the members of the 
class. These were based on library books. 

9:15 A.M. Children separated into three reading groups 
— made easy by the arrangement of tables. While 
the basis of grouping is reading ability, this is a very 
good class and differences in the ability of the three 
groups is slight. The children used this period for 
“ browsing” in search of material for the program to 
be presented — poems, stories, or narratives suitable 
for informal dramatization. While free choice of books 
was allowed, the majority of the children selected two 
new readers, Child Story Book VI and Thought Study 
Book V. The children made notes as they found 
usable material and commented occasionally to their 
neighbors although there was relatively little conver¬ 
sation as the children were too busy and interested to 
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talk much. The teacher moved from table to table 
giving help as requested. One small group retired to 
the hall to thrash out some knotty problem. One 
child discovered that there were good poems in the 
language text provided by the State, 

9 :40 A.M. Reading groups broke up and books were 
placed back on the shelves to leave the tables clear. 
Many of the children were reluctant to leave their 
books as they had found good material. 'I'he teacher 
asked how many children had located what they were 
searching for and a very brief, informal discussion took 
place in which the children mentioned the titles of 
stories or poems which seemed suitable. 

9 :45 A.M. The social studies period began with a re¬ 
sumption of the class discussion on France, imeparatory 
to an imaginary trip to France. The teacher men¬ 
tioned that there was some dispute over the question 
as to whether farms in France were on level or hilly 
land and the children were asked to look in their texts 
to settle the question. An informal discussion brought 
out the idea that in the north and west of France the 
farms were level, in the cast and south they were on 
hills or on the slopes of river valleys. The teacher 
then asked for a comparison of farms in France with 
those in America. On the board was written 
France United States 

Small farms Large farms 

The children selected passages from the text in geography 
proving these facts. Several children brought out the 
idea that whereas 50 to 100 acre farms are not uncom- 
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mon in our country, the average French farm contains 
10 acres and that the French fanner compensates for 
this by (i) intensive farming and rotation of crops 
and (2) by living in villages and not on the farms in 
order to save ground space otherwise occupied by farm 
buildings. The meaning of “ rotation of crops ” was 
made clear in class discussion and several children gave 
illustrations of rotation. Comment was made on our 
California custom of planting surface crops between 
rows of citrus trees to Ijc plowed under to enrich the 
soil. 

The next point of difference was that in the United 
States farming is clone by the farmer and his boys or 
hired men, whereas in hTance the whole: family, includ¬ 
ing the women, work on the farm. A discussion look 
place on village life in rural France and it was brought 
out that the people were interesting, sociable, thrifty, 
and spontaneous. Other village occ.upations men¬ 
tioned were flower raising, marketing, knitting. Com¬ 
ment was made on flower raising along tlie Riviera, 
what flowers arc used for pewfume, how much perfume 
costs, how perfume is made. The boy who was 
making these comments was made the target for 
several questions a.sked by class members. 

The discussion was put back on the “ main line ” 
by asking the children what other characteristics the 
travelers might expect to see in the French people 
they would meet on their trip. The contrast was 
brought out between styles in clothing of the peasants 
in rural France and the wealthy classes in Paris. A 
boy mentioned the fact that a recent news reel showed 
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a local fashion show exhibiting Parisian models in 
dresses and coats and brought out the fact that our 
country looks to Paris to set the styles in clothing. 

The kindness of the French people to Lindbergh was 
mentioned and a brief discussion took place about the 
Eiffel Tower as a milestone in his flight. 

lo : 20 A.M. The teacher then asked for a pupil to sum¬ 
marize the outstanding characteristics of the French 
people as brought out in the preceding discussion. As 
each point was mentioned the speaker was asked to 
substantiate his statement by a concrete illustration, 
lo ; 26 A.M. Recess. 

Evaluation. The obviously good points of the situa¬ 
tion as reported are: (i) wealth of supplemental material; 
(2) flexible seating arrangement; (3) kindly attitude of 
teacher which encouraged free expression at all times; 
(4) utter disregard of the visitor in the room, showing 
that pupils are used to accepting adults as members of 
their group without question; (5) social training in tak¬ 
ing one’s turn to speak without trespassing on another's 
rights; (6) training in oral expression; (7) experience 
in finding needed information and materials unaided by 
the teacher; (S) initiative in planning a program; and 
(9) acquisition of a definite amount of knowledge about 
French characteristics, 

Questions which arise are; (i) Could the teacher have 
shared her responsibility with the class in the social 
studies period more than she did? We must remember 
that this is a new class to the teacher and that it is the 
first month of school when it may be necessary to keep 
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the direction, for awhile, in the hands of the teacher. 
(2) Would it have been possible to have decided the day 
before that each of the five groups would be responsible 
for a definite part of the discussion; one group on French 
farm life, another on perfume manufacture, another on 
Paris as a fashion center, etc. ? (3) Should the excellent 
summary asked for l3y the teacher at the end of the period 
have been anticipated at the beginning as a statement of 
aims? 

Plan of work as a whole. During the preceding 
semester the teacher had made a winter trip to the Med¬ 
iterranean the basis of her work, to be followed by a 
summer trip to Northern Europe during the second 
semester. The Mediterranean trip was very successful 
and as by-products of the semester’s work were three 
class booklets which are on file in my office, “ A Mediter¬ 
ranean Cruise,” “ Winter Cruise,” and “ Strange Places, 
Strange Faces.” 

CASK TWENTY 
B6 (Low sixth grade) 

The Backf^rotmd. This P6 class is composed almost 
entirely of Mexican children, twenty-nine in number. 
They come from fairly good homes but under the handi¬ 
caps imposed by a limited social background and a 
foreign language. The class has been deliberately 
" mixed ” — i.o., the homogeneous grouping has been 
broken up and a wide range of abilities are present. 
The teacher, who has been many years in the school, 
feels that the mixed group is far preferable to the homo¬ 
geneous grouping for the reason that children are gain- 
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ing experience in the type of group-living which they 
meet outside of school at present and will meet later 
in adult life. She finds that the limited mentalities 
need contact with the better ones and that the child 
underprivileged in one direction may have some special 
aptitude which enables him to render a real contribu¬ 
tion to the group. 

The Room. This is seated with desks except that in the 
rear of the room arc two large library tables placed 
together and flanked by a third and longer table, the 
whole equipped with ten library chairs. On the tables 
are containers holding paste, rulers, scissors, and pens. 
A large fern affords a restful spot of color. In the front 
of the room are two library tables placed end-to-end 
and equipped with six chairs, an attractive bowl of 
flowers, some supplementary books and a file of maga¬ 
zines. Two large wall maps, one of tlie world and the 
other of Europe, are mounted on the front board. 
In one corner of the room in front is a screen on which 
are mounted various “ prc-historic ” weapons made 
by the pupils and under each is a brief explanatory 
statement. Other weapons are exhibited on a table 
immediately in front of the screen. Against the center 
of the front board is a low bookcase containing books 
for supplemental reading. On the side board are 
written assignments for the day’s work. The rear 
boards are covered with linoleum, a small corner board 
contains printed library book lists, a large board carries 
graphs of progress in completed units of work, out¬ 
lines for further study, and a large pictorial map of 
Egypt. 
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Books. The following titles are accessible in sets of 5 to 
20 copies; 

Mohr, Washburne, and Beatty — Egyptians of Long 
Ago 

Lewis and Rowland — Silent Readers, Book V 
Spencer, Gans, and Fritschler — Thought Study 
Readers, Book V 

Hillyer — A Child’s History of the World 

Terry — Tales from Far and Near 

Terry — Tales of Long Ago 

Clark and Gordy — The Early Story of Mankind 

A set of Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 

Single copies of Van Loon — The Story of Mankind 

Coffman — The Child’s Story of the Human Race 

9 : 00 A.M. A message from an absent child, who is ill, 
was brought by a fellow pupil and the teacher proposed 
having a letter box in the room in which children could 
deposit letters to the sick girl. The teacher volun¬ 
teered to deliver the letters in person. It appears that 
this class owns a class tree, planted by it and named 
in honor of Theodore Roosevelt. Inquiries were made 
as to its present welfare and a group of boys caring for 
it made a brief report. The teacher commented on 
characteristic similarities and differences between the 
class tree (a plane tree) and its California cousin, the 
sycamore. The children were asked if they knew 
Joyce Kilmer’s “ Trees.” Comment was made on 
the pathos of his untimely death and the poem was 
read by the teacher. Several children had located 
poems about trees in honor of the Arbor Day season 
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and one boy remarked — " My brother has a book full 
with poems and it has ‘ America For Me ’ in the end 
and I read that and I went on reading till I nearly read 
the whole book! ” The attention of the class was 
called to an anthology of children’s verse on the 
teacher’s desk. 

9 :20 A.M. The teacher went over with the class the 
assignment on the side board which read as follows: 

The Egyptian Pharaohs 

1. The first Pharaohs known (Hillyer, pp. 28, 38) 

2. The Pharaohs’ appearance (Mohr, Washburne, and 

Beatty — pp. 108-119) 

3. Sources of Pharaoh's wealth 

4. Why the Pharaoh was powerful 

5. The Pharaoh’s army (Mohr, Washbunie, and 

Beatty — pp. 106-109, 113-115) 

6. The Pharaoh as builder — pyramids, hill-tombs, 

sphinx, temples (Consult Hillyer, Cordy, Comp¬ 
ton, Coffman) 

7. The luxuries of the Pharaoh (Sec National Geo¬ 

graphies) 

8. The Pharaoh’s slaves (Sec Mohr, Washburne, and 

Beatty) 

9. How the great wealth of the Pharaoh affected 

him and his nobles 

10, A great invention developed in these ages and why 
it was needed 

The children were asked to base their research reading 
on the topics in the assignment except that a group of 
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five children was asked to work intensively on topics i 
and 6. When the assignment was made clear, the 
class broke up into groups of from two to six children, 
located themselves where they wished, and proceeded 
promptly to work, the teacher moving from group to 
group giving help where needed. 

lo : oo A.M. The class was called together for discussion 
of the material covered in the research reading. As 
each question was stated a child volunteered to answer 
it. The answers were clear, definite, interesting, and 
especially valuable in bringing up supplemental points 
for further discussion. For example, in answering the 
question — “ How long ago did the early Egyptians 
live?” the point was raised — “What do a.d. and 
B.c. mean?” the teacher finally clearing up the matter 
by a simple diagram on the board. The boys were 
greatly interested in discussing the Pharaoh’s personal 
appearance, particularly his ornamental beard. The 
teacher’s keen .sense of humor here added to the enjoy¬ 
ment of the situation and her strong common sense 
kept the discussion on an even keel. A boy spoke of 
the Pharaoh being carried by slaves in his chair of 
state but was corrected by another pupil who stated 
that the Pharaoh was carried either by personal friends 
or great nobles who held it an honor to serve their 
ruler. 

In discussing the topic, “ The wealth of the Pha¬ 
raoh,” it was brought out that his great wealth, accu¬ 
mulated through taxation, was augmented by gifts 
from strangers or foreigners sojourning in Egypt and 
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this was seized upon by the teacher to set the problem, 
“ Why were there so many foreigners in Egypt ? What 
were they doing and why was it good policy for them 
to be on good terms with the Pharaoh? ” This was 
discussed by the class until the points were clarified. 

lo : 20 A.M. Recess. 

Evaluation. I'his lesson should be seen in its proper 
perspective. The teacher explained at recess that all 
discussions from day to day are finally woven into a major 
topic which is used as a unifying center. Up Lo date the 
class has crystallized its work on Egypt around four 
topics (i) Agriculture, (2) The Nile, (3) ITome life of 
the poor, and (4) The harvest. The inesent discussion 
is contributing to a fifth tojiic — 'I'hc Pharaohs -- which 
is being organized into three sub-divisions, (a) sources 
of wealth, (i) uses of wealth, and (c) results of wealth. 
The strong points of the period observed are apparent 
in the description; possibly the most .striking feature 
is the stress laid upon accurate knowledge and pride in 
scholarly accomplishment. Although these are Mexican 
children they are not asking favors on account of limited 
opportunities. They are doing their work in a sound, 
thorough manner which could be emulated with licnefii 
in many American schools. This teacher knows how to 
handle foreign children, capitalizes their strong points, 
and leads them to respect themselves and their work. 
The earlier part of the period devoted to the children’s 
more personal interests was very evidently based upon 
the desire to extend the children’s rather narrow circle 
of interests as far afield as possible. 
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Questions which come to my mind (i) Does the art 
teacher in the building use, in her art classes, material 
developed in this Egyptian activity? (2) Was the 
attention of this class called, by the music teacher, to the 
presentation of the grand opera, “ Aida,” on the previous 
evening? (3) Could the matter of Pharaoh’s appearance 
have been cleared up more eflectively by appointing a 
committee to create a costume for Pharaoh out of such 
materials as could be secured at home and school? 

(4) Would a room organization — chairman, secretary, 
etc. — have been helpful or merely time-consuming? 

(5) Is the work in danger of becoming too academic and 
bookish ? 

CASE TWENTY-ONE 

B6 A6 (Low and high sixth grades) 

The Background. This is a badly retarded B6 A6 group 
of American children from rather under-privileged 
homes. There arc a few foreign children in the class, 
Reading-comprehension grade-placements for May 
1931 arc as follows: 

2.0 3.0 4’0 5 -P ^ 1:2 5:2 

(2.9) I (3.9) 1 (4-8) I {5-9) (6-3) I (^'S) I 

(3.8) I (44) 5 (S- 7 ) 4 (6.o) I (S4) 2 

(3.C) 2 (4-3) 2 (S- 3 ) I 

(4.2) I (5.2) 3 
(4.0) I (5.0) I 
Total 30 Median 4.9 

Chronological grade-placements of the same date are 
as follows; 
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7,-0 

(S' 9 ) I I ( 7 - 7 ) I 

(5.6) 3 (6.8) 3 (7.5) I 

( 5 -S) I (<>-6) 3 (74) 1 

(6.5) 2 (7.2) I 

(6.4) 3 
(()-i) 5 
(6.0) I 

Total 27 Median 6.4 

The median intelligence quotient is 94 — ranging from 
69 to 107, twelve of the children being in the dull- 
normal category. 

Daily Program 

9 : 00-9 : IS A.M. Flag salute 

Room busincs.s 

9 :15-9 : 40 A.M, Social studies conference 
9 : 40-10 :15 A,M. Cxroup aclivities 
10 :15-10 : 30 A.M, Conference and reports 
Recess 

10 : 45-12 : 00 M. Related reading and English expres¬ 
sion 
Noon 

1 : 00-2 ; 15 P.M. Art 

Reading for pleasure 

Arithmetic 

Recess 

2 : 30-3 ; 00 p.M. Music 

Skills and drills 
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The Room. This room is seated in a unique way con¬ 
sisting of three rows of desks next the blackboard, two 
full rows on the inner side, and a shorter row on the 
outside to allow place for the teacher’s desk at the 
end of the short row. This appears to be the best 
solution found so far of the problem of placing the 
teacher’s desk. Next this outer row of desks is an 
intermediate table and two chairs, and next the window 
five intermediate tables equipped with two chairs to 
each table for the children’s use. Each table is attrac¬ 
tively equipped with a blotter in gay colors, a bowl of 
fresh flowers, ink stand, pencils, and other necessary 
room materials. Attractive, blue gingham curtains 
brighten the windows. In the front corner of the room 
is a large cardboard “ castle” eight feet in height sur¬ 
rounded by a moat and wall. On the front board are 
wooden and cardboard shields, swords, and bows and 
arrows decorated in bright colors. These have been 
made by the children in their medieval unit of 
work. Along the chalk rail on this front board is 
a display of the diaries made by the children. Along 
the side board is a collection of " tapestries ” made 
by the girls, each based on some design suggested by 
the Age of Chivalry. Over the front and side boards 
and on the rear board are large cartoons or posters in 
color, carrying out the medieval idea, A small table 
in the rear of the room contains library books, and 
another small table holds a miniature theater. The 
shelves in the cloakroom contain additional supple¬ 
mental books. A screen masks the entrance to one 
of the cloakroom arches and on this are mounted 
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linoleum panels which have been carved to represent 
medieval scenes. 

The impression of the room is most pleasing. Con¬ 
siderable skill has been shown in utilizing the floor 
space of a conventional room so as to make the room 
useful and at the same time attractive. 

Books. The following titles are available in sets of 5 to 
20 copies each: 

Clark and Gordy — What Men from Europe Brought 
to America 

Tappan — The Story of English History 

Warren — King Arthur and His Knights 

Warren — Robin Hood and His Merry Men 

In addition there arc many copies miscellaneous 
titles on medieval life of the type of T'appan’s When 
Knights Were Bold which is an invaluable reference for 
this unit of work. 

9:00A.M. The teacher said "Good morning” and 
called for the flag salute which was led hy one of the 
boys. The Course of Study Division had asked the 
class to make a map of medieval castles. The teacher 
asked the children to help by taking the map of 
Europe in their textbooks and locating the desired 
places. The following locations were found and dis¬ 
cussed— Edinburgh, Paris (ChA.teau Gaillard), War¬ 
wick, Granada (the Alhambra), London (the Tower). 
These names were placed on the board, accompanied 
by a running fire of comment and explanation by class 
and by teacher. 
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g : 30 A.M. The class was dismissed to go into group 
work. The distribution of groups was observed to be 
as follows: 

(1) 14 girls (Guild of Tapestry Workers) completing 

their tapestries 

(2) 3 boys (Illuminators’ Guild) making illuminated 

manuscripts 

(3) 4 boys (Wood Carvers’ Guild) making wooden and 

linoleum book-ends 

(4) 2 boys “ touching up ” a faded poster with fresh 

color 

(5) 2 boys working on the map referred to above 

(6) A boy reading silently 

(7) 3 boys making frames out of pasteboard to hold 

“ stained glass,” probably cellophane or onion 
skin paper 

10 :10 A.M. Clean up. 

10 :15 A.M. Conference period. This was given over 
on this particular occasion to a boy who had made a 
” moving picture ” in the miniature theater of “ How 
Maid Marian Meets Robin Hood in Sherwood Forest.” 
The “ producer ” began by mentioning the names of 
the children who had assisted him in making the picture 
and followed by outlining the “ scenario ” of the pic¬ 
ture. The picture was then shown and the producer 
read the titles and explained the various scenes which 
had been drawn in crayola on a long roll of Manila 
paper. 

10 :30 A.M. Recess. 
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Evaluation. A class of children, nflecn months re¬ 
tarded, presents many problems, social as rvcll as aca¬ 
demic. With the average teacher they would be kept 
hammering away at textbooks. 'They would be given 
intensive drill on formal subject-matter resulting in a 
state of mind which would bode little good for the next 
teacher to j-eceivc them. The present teacher, by some 
miracle, has made them into a happy, enthusiastic, 
kindly, and courteous group of children, In addition 
they have learned a great deal about the Age of Chivalry, 
have learned how to use hooks, how to help themselves, 
how to express themselves readily, verbally and in writing. 

Questions: (i) Should there not be a wall map of 
Europe provided for ready reference ? Could the teacher 
not provide railway or steamshii) maps of France and 
England to show detail not visible on the ordinary map? 
(2) Is care taken to secure exact knowledge ? Warwick 
is not pronounced War-wick nor is it on the Thames 
River. (3) Are ample visual aids availalde at all times? 
(4) Is magazine material filed away alphabetically for 
ready reference? (5) Could something be done to draw 
the small group of girls who were somewhat jiassivc into 
more complete participation in the “ good life ” of the 
room? 

One does not wish to conclude this study without 
referring once more to the sweet and charming cour¬ 
tesy shown by the lovable children who compose this 
class. If the primary aim of education is to secure and 
maintain the “ good life,” this teacher has been most 
successful in her work. It is not the least of her ac¬ 
complishment that she has given the children, as well, 
a sense of accomplishment in their academic work, 
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CASE TWENTY-TWO 
A6 (High sixth grade) 

The Background. This is a heterogeneous group of 
35 A6 pupils with a wide range of abilities, purposely 
“ mixed ” so as to i)rovide as many types of social 
contact as possible. About half of the children are 
Mexican; the remainder are American, Irish, and 
one Scotch boy. Mid-year tests (February) show a 
median intelligence grade-placement of 6.1, a reading- 
comprehension grade-placement of 6,0. The intelli¬ 
gence grade-placements range from 4.8 to 12.9, the 
reading-comprehension from 4.2 to 8.5. 

The Room. The room is extraordinarily attraetive — a 
revelation to one who sees so many bare, barren and 
meager conventional classrooms. It is seated with 
eighteen library tables of different heights so that all 
children may be made comfortable. Each table has 
two library chair.s. The tables are arranged in a hol¬ 
low square except that at the rear of the room are two 
rows of two tables each, facing toward the front. On 
each table arc fresh flowers, pens, pencils, books, a 
calendar, and other conveniences. In each of the front 
corners of the room is a library table equipped with 
attractive book.s and magazines. The front board is 
covered with monks’ cloth on which are displayed 
pictures and charts illustrating medieval life. There 
are two large wall maps on the side board, the World 
and Europe. At the right end of this board is a bulle¬ 
tin board covered with cork linoleum on which are 
posted current event clippings. The rear board is 
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covered with cork linoleum and is used for the display 
of pictures of the Age of Chivalry. In front of this is a 
small table bearing a portable typewriter. In a rear 
corner of the room is a regulation manual education 
workbench. Two low bookcases, containing supple- 
mental books, stand against the side wall. The theme 
of the room is fittingly exiiressed by a large framed 
picture of Sir Galahad flanked by shields and swords 
made by the children. 

Books. The room is equipped with the following titles 
in sets of s to 20 copies: 

Lansing — Page, Esquire and Knighl 
Terry— The Beginnings 
Terry— Talcs of Long Ago 
Terry— Lord and Vassal 
Blaisdell and Ball— The English History Book 
Clark and Gorrly — What Men from Europe Brought 
to America 

Hancock — Children of History ■ - Later Times 
A set of Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
Many single copies of larger and more expensive 
books on life in the Middle Ages. 

9 :00 A.M. The children seated themselves and a girl 
arose and led the class in .singing " 0 Sole Mio.” 
Room business, as it is called on the program, now 
began. (It should be explained that the class is divided 
into four groups, Noiman Castle, English Castle, 
Irish Castle, and French Castle, and that each castle 
group contains knights, ladies, esquires, pages, and a 
monk who keeps the records of the group.) The room. 
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as a whole, is presided over by an Overlord who is 
eminently fitted to hold his position as he has person¬ 
ality, poise, and good judgment. He addresses his 

fellow members as “ Lady _ ” and “ Sir_” 

One of the monks called the class roll, with an occa¬ 
sional interrogation by the teacher (who, by the way, 
sat at the tables with the children) as to absent pupils. 
The Overlord asked for new items of business. A boy 
arose, having been duly recognized, and reported that 
since a large framed picture in the room is badly 
lighted and should be rehung, his group was endeavor¬ 
ing to find a better place for it. Other children made 
suggestions to him, A girl suggested that the vassals, 
who clean the room after the work period, would appre¬ 
ciate having the workbench left in a neater condition 
by its users. A vigorous class discussion arose when a 
knight asked if the creative poetry, being written by 
members of the class, is to be placed in one book or if 
each “ Castle ” is to have its own book. The latter 
plan was finally adopted with the added suggestion 
that not only poems but plays could be included in the 
books and that the best plays could be acted out later 
in the term. It seemed fitting to the class that the 
monk in each castle should be made responsible for 
assembling the material for his book. 

Many research questions are being accumulated 
through class discussion and it was suggested that some 
one should be appointed to get the list in order and to 
check up on the answers. The Overlord called for 
nominations which were promptly made, the nomina¬ 
tions were closed, votes were cast and one boy and one 
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girl were elected for this purpose. A thouglitful boy 
suggested that a substitute or alternate be appointed 
to take the place of either jnipil in case of absence. 

9 ; 20 A.M. Following Room business on the program 
comes New material. Frances stood in front of the 
class and commented on Hilda (lonkling’.s “ Poems of a 
Little Girl ” which she had discovered, and read two 
selections with evident enjoyment. 'I'he edass liked 
these so much that they vote<l Frances " five stars ” 
on her room record. Rose showed a history containing 
the story of the Two Princes in the Towiw and recom¬ 
mended it to the class. Two hooks, The Scoliish Chiefs 
and Robin Hood, were di.splayed with great pride by 
one of the boys. 'L'hesc books had been sent by a 
neighboring principal in ai)preciation of her visit to the 
room a few weeks ago. Mildred brought Kva 'Pappan’s 
England's Story and showed a picturt^ of a Norman 
castle. The question was raised, “ Plow does a Nor¬ 
man castle come to bo in an Knglish history? ” 'I’o 
settle the ciuestion, reference w:i.s made to the map to 
locate Normandy anew and to recall the hi.storic in¬ 
vasion of England by William of Normandy. Dennis 
showed some live marine specimens contributed by a 
teacher in the building; comments were made and 
questions raised in reference to these. A very pleasant 
interruption was made by the manual education 
teacher, who brought up an armful of wooden pieces 
for the looms to be used by the girls. Pie was 
voted “five stars” and given a hearty round of 
applause. 
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g ; 55 A.M. Tlic class broke up into groups to work on 
researcli questions, the teacher moving from group to 
group as needed. The research questions constitute a 
cumulative list, the current portion being placed on 
the blackboard and the remainder in the class record 
kept by the children. These questions appear to be 
really children’s day-by-day inquiries and not the mere 
questioning for the sake of questioning which is per¬ 
functorily done in some rooms. Some of the questions 
for the day read as follows: 

53. Was the castle of the Lord his only home? 

1:4. Who were the Wise Men in Queen Elizabeth’s 
Court ? 

55. Where were good soldiers placed during a battle? 

56. How largo were the rocks used in battle during the 

Middle Ages? 

57. How long would a castle last? 

58. How would a King reward a Knight who fought 

bravely? 

59. What was the Cid’s favorite sword called? etc. 

10 : 20 A.M. 'I'he Overlord had the children put away 
materials and then dismissed them, 

10 : 25 A.M. Recess. 

Evaluation. The room is quite unique in many ways 
and the delightful features are quite obvious — the 
extreme freedom given the children; their fine use of 
freedom without any apparent idea of its abuse; the 
attractiveness of the room and its home-like atmosphere; 
the evident interest of the children in everything that 
goes on in the room; their absorption in the spirit of 
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medieval life; the intelligent questions raised showing 
a grasp of subject-matter; the subordination of the 
teacher from ruler to member of the group; the skill with 
which the teacher took control if there was a point to be 
made or a difficulty to be ironed out — all these are as 
fine as they arc unusual. 

Certain questions, however, arise, (i) Is it wise to 
continue this medieval unit for several terms even though 
the children demand it? (2) Arc there not other fields 
in the sixth grade social studies which are as worthy of 
exploration as the Age of Chivalry? (3) Is modern 
Europe, the Europe of to-day, being neglecterl ? (4) Is 

the constructive work which comes later in the day-- 
makingof spears, swords, armor, tapustrie.s, etc. — an end 
in itself or is it a means to some worth-while end— 
dramatization, for e.xample? ($) Doe.s the unit contrib¬ 
ute directly to oral and written expression, and such 
homely items as penmanship and spelling? (6) Are 
tests — informal and standardized — given at intervals 
to measure progress? 

SUMMARY OF CHAPTER FIVE 

This chapter presents twenty-two “ cross sections ” of 
life in the informal classroom including all grades from 
first to sixth. The reader should note not only the gen¬ 
eral procedure in each case but the strong points as the 
observer has noted them. Especial attention is also 
called to the problems raised for discussion as these indi¬ 
cate potential danger points. 
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THE TEACHER CHECKS HERSELF 

The “ high spots ” of the Case Studies in the preceding 
chapter are collected and presented below, This list 
will serve two purposes; it will summarize the things 
you should not miss and it will serve as a check-list 
whereby you can discover the strong and the weak places 
in your own school work. 

The Room. i. Every primary room — kindergarten, 
first, and second grades — should be seated with movable 
furniture of some sort. Grades three and above should 
be equipped with tables and chairs or some form of 
movable furniture wherever possible, or at least a com¬ 
bination of desks and tables. If circumstances do not 
admit of full movable equipment, it will be advisable to 
put three rows of desks next the wall and the tables and 
chairs next the windows. The reason for this is obvious; 
in an informal room the desks will be in use only part of 
the time while tables and chairs will be constantly in use. 

2. Tables should be made (i) useful and (2) attrac¬ 
tive. On each should be placed the minimum working 
equipment needed by the children — pencils, penholders, 
ink, erasers, etc. There is no reason why a spot of color 
in the form of a gayly colored blotter or small vase of 
flowers should not add to the pleasure of the pupils. See 
Cases number 21 and 22 for details. 

23s 
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3. Two or more materials tables slioukl be provided 
with the general supplies — scissors, rulers, jrastc, etc. — 
which arc not needed on the children’s fables. 

4. A library table .should bt; provided. It .should be 
large enough to accommodate al least eight children, 
should be cquipiied with coinforlabh; chairs, .should have 
an ample supply of attractive books aivd magazines, and 
should be made attractive by ati ap]u‘opriate cover or 
runner and fresh Howens, a potted jilanl, cu" an appropriate 
center piece of pottery or glass. 

5. Bookcases should be jjrovidcd both for the, supple¬ 
mentary readers which accom[)any each unit of work 
and for the miscellaneous titles nol needi-d 011 the library 
table. Su])plemental sets should have live to twenty 
copies per set varying with the material and the needs 
of the moment, (ireat care should lie taken to provide 
supplemental material at the vocabulary level of the 
cbihlren, i.c., a backward sixth gradi' cannot easily read 
much above fourth grade diOieulty level. Supplemental 
equipment of Ibis kind should include one Inindred to one 
hundred-fdty copies. 

It is wise to allow children to makt' the room bookcases 
from such simple materials as cam be found around any 
school. When fini.shed the bookcases should be painted 
in attractive colors, to be retouched from tune to time 
to keep them looking neat and clean, 

6. A rear or side board should be covered with lino¬ 
leum or celotex for the disiday of cliildren’s work, current 
events, charts, and graphs. A smaller space should be 
provided to serve as a bulletin board for “ Room News,” 
” Room Newspaper,” etc. 
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7. One or two portable typewriters should be part of 
the room equipment. A table should be provided for 
this purpose and a definite schedule decided upon which 
shall equalize opportunities of using them. In the lower 
grades the typewriters should be of the large-type variety. 

8. A simple workbench and a few tools should be pro¬ 
vided. This will vary according to circumstances from 
a regulatiGii manual-education workbench, cut down to 
the size of the children in the room, to a large, solid, 
wooden block with a vise attached. The essential ele¬ 
ment is not the elaborate equipment so much as the pro¬ 
vision for simple bench work when necessary. 

g. In the middle and upper grades such maps as will 
be in constant use should be mounted where the children 
can use them conveniently. A map of the world, a map 
of the continent the children are studying at the time, 
and a globe form the minimum equipment of this type. 

TO. Provision should be made in all grades for such 
supplemental reference material as will be needed daily. 
In the lower grades tliis is apt to take the form of room 
dictionaries, i.c., cards alphabetically arranged, listing 
the words in use. In the middle and upper grades 
articles from magazines, folders, etc. should be placed in 
a convenient box and arranged alphabetically. 

Ti. Ample provision should be made at all times for 
visual aids to accompany each unit of work. In the 
larger cities a Visual Education Division will be happy 
to provide lantern-slides, mounted pictures, films, etc. 
In smaller towns and in rural districts these will have to 
be purchased by the local school districts to be placed into 
classroom use. 
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12. When space permits a small, low stage is a welcome 
addition to room equipment. This can be used for 
dramatization, glee clubs, oral English, and many other 
daily activities of the room to great advantage. 

13. A set of ten or twelve chairs may be provided 
for group reading. These provide a desirable auflience 
situation while in use and can easily be stored in the 
cloakroom when not needed. 

14. A sink with running water is most desirable. 

15. Fire-proof storage is necessary for paints and oils. 
This may be in the form of a small zinc-lincil box with 
handles to permit of easy carriage from one part of the 
room to another. 

16. The formal decoration of the room should be con¬ 
fined to good color prints attractively framed aiul suitably 
placed. 

The Children, i. An infonnal room provides the 
pupils with many and varied occupations, such as: 

(a) Constructive work: building a .stage, building 
a playhouse, making miniature California 
Missions, Egyptian homes, medieval weap¬ 
ons, etc. 

(J) Painting: scenery, furniture. 

(c) Sewing: costumes for play or pageant, doll 

clothes, cushions, tapestries, etc. 

(d) Reading for fun. 

(e) Reading “ to find out ”; research reading. 

(/) Looking at pictures and picture books. 

(i) Weaving. 

(/t) “Playing house,” caring for the doll corner, 
etc. 
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(i) Reading of the work-type variety; following 

directions, etc. 

(j) Using a typewriter. 

(k) Using a “ pricc-and-sign ” marker for printing. 

( l ) Drawing, coloring, and designing. 

(m) Modeling in clay or plasticine. 

(«,) Making reading and arithmetic seat materials. 

(0) Composing music. 

(p) Writing verses. 

(q) Practicing athletic “ stunts.” 

(r) Making lantern slides. 

(s) Giving a “ show ” — a play, a program, a 

pageant, a debate, an illustrated lecture. 

(t) Playing number and reading games. 

(«) Writing reports, making booklets, etc. 

(v) Observing the natural world. 

(w) Collecting material for report. 

(x) Practicing in skill subjects. 

(y) Making grai)hs of individual progress. 

(z) Conducting club meetings. 

2. In addition to the above the children meet the 
teacher regularly for instruction in those subjects which 
require the more fonnal type of teaching, i.e., arithmetic, 
language usage, corrective reading treatment, penman¬ 
ship, spelling, etc. 

3. The children arc learning responsibility and de¬ 
veloping initiative through opportunities for participation 
in the life of the room. As presiding officers, members 
of committees, foremen, and in other positions they are 
learning to plan, to execute, and to Judge results. 
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4. The children are living haxipily and successfully 
in the group. They are courteous, cnn.siderale of each 
other, helpful, and patient, and do not pre.sume on their 
privileges. 

5. They accept the teacher gladly as a niembiu- of the 
group but recognize that she is older and wiser than they 
and turn to her naturally for guidance and inspiration. 

6. Di-scipline, as such, is not a factor in the life of the 
room. It is considered “ bad form " to be unsocial or 
anti-social. Right conduct is assumed to be a normal 
characteristic of the “ good life ” which is being lived. 
Occasional breaches of good form are handled quietly 
by the children themselves. 

7. The children are developing independence and self- 
reliance. They will not ask for helj) if they can solve, 
their own problems. 

8. The children are cultivating high ideals- -loyalty, 
honesty, self-respect, unselfishness, re.siiec.t for elders. 

g. The children are cultivating a sense of order; they 
use materials economically, keep things in the proper 
jdace when not in use, and clean uji after constructive 
work thoroughly and cnkienlly. 

10. They practice gooil enunciation and articulation; 
they pronounce words correctly; they are audible across 
the room when speaking to the grouji. 

11. They know how to lusc freedom without abus¬ 
ing it. 

12. They know the joy of achievement through the 
opportunity to do creative work. 

13. They are learning to suspend judgment until they 
know both sides of a question; they are open-minded; 
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they respect the opinions of others even if others thinV 
differently from them. 

The Teacher. 1. She endeavors at all times to grow 
toward iierfection so that she may exemplify to her pupils 
“ wludi‘s<mie and complete living of the highest type.” 

2. She has a tenable i)hik).sophy of education and 
carric.s it out in [iracliee in the everyday life of the room. 

3. She creates situations which make fine living 
possible; she makes experiences possible which lead to 
desirable changes in conduct. 

4. She maintains an informal atmosphere in her room 
which encourages self-expression, freedom of thought and 
of action. 

5. She creates high ideals which control freedom and 
direct it toward the proper goals. 

6. She has a simjjle, sensible, flexible daily program. 

7. She organizes her subject-matter into units of work 
which meet the needs and interests of her pupils, 

8. She connects her units of work with her course 
of study so that tlie child may not suffer loss through 
transfer to another school. 

g. She draws from each unit the academic outcomes 
which will conlril)utc directly to the progress of her pupils 
in their school studies. 

10. She controls the daily experiences of the children 
so as to make them contribute to the development of 
self-control and right ideals of conduct. 

11. She ])rizes originality and differences among her 
children rather than conventionality and standardization. 

12. She emphasizes the value of a happy, cooperative, 
and successful group-life. 
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13. She sees her pupils as individuals. 

14. She organizes an effective testing program so that 
the pupils may be able to measure daily growth. 

15. She has the necessary strength of character and 
sense of humor to meet emergencies in the daily life of the 
classroom. 

16. She is a welcome member of the group but knows 
unerringly when to take immediate control of a situation. 

17. She plans her work definitely, she keeps a current 
record of her progress and evaluates her results. 

18. Above all she loves children, appreciates their 
strong points, is patient with their weaknesses, keeps her 
poise under stress, and enjoys life. 

SUMMARY OF CHAPTER SIX 

The teacher who has embarked on the informal pro¬ 
gram should check her professional progress at intervals. 
She can do this most effectively if she checks in turn 
(i) the whole teaching situation; (2) the children; and 
(3) herself. Additional material for taking inventory 
will be found in the appendix following this chapter. 
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I. PTOTHER PROFESSIONAL READING FOR THE TEACHER ^ 

A. The Social Setting 

1. Lynd, Robert S. and Helen M. — Middletown (Har- 

court, Brace, 1929) 

“ So this volume needs no defense; it is put forth 
for what it is, a pioneer attempts to deal with a 
sample American community after the manner of 
social anthropology.” 

2. Chase, Stuart — Mexico, a Study of Tioo Americas 

(Macmillan, 1931) 

"We want to know how a community of machinc- 
less men carries on; how a handicraft culture actu¬ 
ally functions; how it compares with an American 
community, the best documented being Middle- 
town.” 

3. Martin, Everett 'Dean —Liberty (W. W. Norton, 

1930) 

" We have seen more than one of our traditional 
guarantees of individual liberty shrink before the 
well meaning attempts at reform and the organized 
activity of groups inspired by profit seeking motives. 
Many have consequently been inclined to dismiss 
the cause of liberty as a popular illusion.” 

> All quotationa by permission of the respective publishers, 
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4. Dell, Floyd — Love in the Machine Af'e (Farrar and 

Rinehart, 1930) 

“ The object of this book is to popularize a modern 
and scientillc view of behavior, and thereby to help 
people to live happy and successful lives.” 

S- Rugg, Flarold — Culture and Education in America 

(Harcourt, Brace, 1931) 

“ It is indeed essentially a preface to a theory of 
life and education and a tentative program to meet 
the staggering problems of social reconstruction.” 

6. Hart, Joseph K. — A Social Interprclalion of Educa¬ 

tion (Holt, 1929) 

“ It is taking all of the past and the prc.sent to 
make the future, not merely that part of the jrast and 
present that is found in schoolhouses. Iklucation is 
compact of all of today, not merely that part of 
today that is in the keeping of the schools.” 

B. New Schools in a New World ‘ 

7. Kilpatrick, William H. -- Ediicution for a Changing 

Cmlization (Macmillan, 1920) 

“ Our times are changing and — in part at least — 
as times never changed before. These changes make 
new demands on Education. And our Flducation 
must greatly change itself in order to meet the new 
situation.” 

8. Naumburg, Margaret — The Child and the World 

(Harcourt, Brace, 1928) 

" America, as I already suggested, has recognized 
nothing but the virtues of the social approach. But 

1 All quotations by rMriiiissiim of llie respective publislicra, 
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there is another face to the coin. An exaggeration 
of the social ideal may lead to the extinction of 
individuality.” 

9. Washburne, Carleton, and Stearns, Myron M. — 
Better Schools (John Day, 1928) 

“ It (this book) attempts — to single out some of 
the most significant of the newer educational ideas, 
illustrating them with concrete examples of schools 
that have successfully worked them out.” 

10. Boyd, William, and MacKenzie, Muriel ~ Towards 

a New Education — Fifth World Conference, New 
Education Fellowship 1929 (Knopf, 1930) 

“ It is no exaggeration to say that this book con¬ 
tains the truest account available anywhere of the 
various currents of progressive educational thought 
in the world at this critical lime.” 

11. Pinkevitch, Albert P. — The New Education in the 

Soviet RcpuUic (John Day, 1929) 

“ No good can come from the perpetuation of 
ignorance. There is going on in the Soviet Union 
today a social and educational experiment of enor¬ 
mous magnitude. Whether the American student 
of Education and Society is to favor or condemn the 
purposes and methods of this experiment he must 
first understand it.” 

12. Roman, Frederick W. — The New Education in 

Europe (Dutton, 1930) 

“ The world cannot afford to be indifferent to 
what is transpiring in the schools of Europe. The 
joys and sorrows of all nations are intimately allied 
with the attitudes, forces, and aspirations that are 
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being given new releases in tlie niimls anrl physique 
of the coming youth.” 

13. Cook, H. Caldwell— The IHay IFay (Stokes, 1919) 

“ Now that the social revolution is in every 
man’s mouth as ‘ Reconstruction,’ let us see to it 
that the fight for liberty (for the peojile have found 
this outstanding principle through all comiilexities) 
is not rendered tragically unavailing by our in¬ 
capacity rightly to interjiret the freedom won.” 

14. Mearns, Hughes — Creative Power (Doubleclay, 

Doran, 1929) 

15. Mearns, Hughes — Creative Youth (Doubleday, 

Doran, 1930) 

“ The studies herein described present the basis 
for a new hope for and faith in the young people of 
our modern day.” 

II. A MINIMUM LIST OF PRIMARY BASAR RKADERS 

There is a trend toward the replacement of series 
readers in the middle grades by individual titles in many 
fields although, in those grades, there is a steady demand 
for work-type readers to be used in developing specific 
skills. In the lower grades, however, series or basal 
readers are still of prime importance. The following 
list of recent basal readers, based largely upon the social 
studies, constitutes the minimum basic equipment of a 
primary teacher. Five to ten copies of each reader 
(Primer, First, or Second Reader) should be provided in 
order to ensure effective work. 

I. Gates and Huber — The Work-Play Readers (Mac¬ 
millan) 
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2. Siizallo and others — Pact and Story Readers (Ameri¬ 

can Book) 

3. White and Hanthorn — Do and Learn Readers 

(American Book) 

4. Pennell and Cusack — The Children's Own Readers 

(Ginn) 

5. Johnson and others — Story and Study Readers 

(Jolmson) 

6. Ringer and Downce — Cilkenship Readers (Lippin- 

cott) 

7. Freeman — Child Story Readers (Lyons and Carna¬ 

han) 

8. Elson and Gray •— The Bison Basic Readers (Scott, 

Foresman) 

g. Martin - - Real Life. Readers (Scril)ner) 

10. Hardy — The Child’s Oim Way Readers (Wheeler) 

in. A MINIMUM LIST OF PRIMARY SOCIAL S'l'UDIER 
RKAUERS 

Plundreds of attractive titles are now available in this 
field. I'he following minimum list indicates the type 
rather than the numlier of social studies readers wliich 
should find a place in tlie supplemental book equipment 
of a modern primary .school room. 

1. Kuh and Wiese — The Delivery Man (Macmillan) 

2. Kuh and Wiese — The Engineer (Macmillan) 

3. Kuh and Wiese — The Fireman (Macmillan) 

4. Kuh and Wiese— The Policeman (Macmillan) 

5. Kuh and Wiese — The Motorman (Macmillan) 

6 . Read, Helen S. — The Airplane Ride (Scribner) 

7. Read, Helen S. ■— Billy's Letter (Scribner) 
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8. Read, Helen S. — The Engine's Siory (Scribner) 

9. Read, Plelen S. — Grandfather's Farm (Scribner) 

10. Read, Helen S. — Jip and the Fireman (Scribner) 

11. Read, Helen S.— Mary and the Policeman (Scrib¬ 

ner) 

12. Read, Helen S. — Mr. Brown's Grocery Store (Scrib¬ 

ner) 

13. Tippett, J. S. — Busy Carpenters (World Book) 

14. Tippett, J. S. — The Sbtf^iitf’ Farmer (World Book) 

15. Gage, Lucy — Out and Playing (Mentzer) 

16. Gage, Lucy— Up and Doinj’ (Mentzer) 

17. Clark, Bertha — Belle River Friends (Lyons and 

Carnahan) 

18. Clark, Bertha — Work and Play on Belle River Farm 

(Lyons and Carnahan) 

19. Dopp, Katharine Bobby and Betty in the Country 

(Rand) 

20. Dopp, Katharine — Bobby and Betty with the 

Workers (Rand) 

IV. A MINIMUM USX OK SOCIAL STUDIE.S READERS 
EOR XIIIRU AND FOURTH GRADES 

Each specific unit of work undertaken will require its 
own special book equipment. In addition, each teacher 
of these grades should have permanently in her room 
from five to twenty copies of each of the following titles: 

1. Knowlton, P. A. — First Lessons in Geography (Mac¬ 

millan) 

2. Perdue, H, A. — Child Life in Other Lands (Rand) 

3. Perdue, H. A. — How Other Children Live (Rand) 
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4. Atwood, W. W., and Thomas, H. G. —Home Life in 

Far-Away Lands (Ginn) 

5. Barrows, H. H., and Parker, E. P. — Journeys to 

Distant Lands (Silver, Burdett) 

6. Aitchison, A. E., and XJttley, Margaret — Across 

Seven Seas (Bobbs-Merrill) 

7. Shepherd, E. P. — Geography for Beginners (Rand) 

8. Smith, J. R. — Home Folks (Winston) 

g. Scantlebury, E. E. — Little World Children (Ginn) 

10. Carpenter, Frank — Around the World with the 

Children (American Book) 

V. A MINIMUM LIST 01? SOCIAL STUDIES READERS 
EOR THE EIFTH GRADE 

The social studies in this grade tend to revolve around 
one or more of the following topics (i) the great major 
human needs for food, clothing, shelter, and communi¬ 
cation ; (2) the early history of our country; (3) the 
geography of the United States; and (4) South America 
and its neighbors. The following lists contain a few of 
the titles which should be part of the permanent book 
equipment of each fifth grade classroom. 

A. General Reference Books 

The excellent maps, charts, and illustrations of the 
following books make them invaluable for reference 
purposes. 

1. Huntington, B enson, McMurry— Living Geography: 

Book I, How Countries Differ (Macmillan) 

2. Huntington, Benson, McMurry— Living Geography: 

Book II, Why Countries Differ (Macmillan) 
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3. Barrows, H. H., and Parker, E. P, — The United 

States and Canada (Silver, Burdett) 

4. Barrows, H. H., and Parker, E. P. — Europe and 

Asia (Silver, Burdett) 

5. Barrows, H. H,, and Parker, E. P. — Southern Lands 

(Silver, Burdett) 

or 

6. Atwood, W. W., and Thomas, H. G. — The Americas 

(Ginn) 

7. Atwood, W. W., and Thomas, H. G. — Nations 

beyond the Seas (Ginn) 

8. Atwood, W. W., and Thomas, H. G. — The United 

States among the Nations (Ginn) 

9. Atwood, W. W., and Thomas, H. G. — The World 

at Work (Ginn) 

B. Food, Clothing, Shelter, and Communication 

Five to twenty copies of eaclt of the following titles 
should be provided: 

1. Carpenter, Frank—■ Uow the World ds Fed (Ameri¬ 

can Book) 

2. Carpenter, Frank — How the World Is Clothed (Amer¬ 

ican Book) 

3. Carpenter, Frank — How the World Is Housed 

(American Book) 

4. Carpenter, Frank— The Foods We Eat (American 

Book) 

5. Carpenter, Frank— The Clothes We Wear (Ameri¬ 

can Book) 

6. Carpenter, Frank— The Houses We Live In (Amer¬ 

ican Book) 
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7. Carpenter, Frank — The Ways We Travel (American 

Book) 

8. Chamberlain, James — How We Arc Fed (Mac¬ 

millan) 

9. Chamberlain, James ~ Bow We Are Clothed, (Mac¬ 

millan) 

10. Chamberlain, James— We Are Sheltered 

(Macmillan) 

11. Chamberlain, James — How We Travel (Macmillan) 

12. Shepherd, E. P. — Geography for Beginners (Rand) 

13. Smith, J. R. — Home Folks (Winston) 

14. Worthington, Josephine, and Mathews, C. V.— 

Our Food (Owen) 

1$. Worthington, Josephine, and Mathews, C. V.— 
Our Clothing (Owen) 

16. Fox, F. C. — How the World Rides (Scribner) 

C. Our Country 

Twenty copies of the first book and hve to ten copies 
of the remaining books in the list given below constitute 
the minimum equipment in this field. 

1. Nida, W. L., and Webb, Victor L.— Our Country 

Past and Present (Scott, Foresman) 

(Note: The above text covers both the geography and 
history usually taught in the fifth grade and is probably 
the best single text now available in this field.) 

2. Carpenter, Frank— North America (American 

Book) 

3. Allen, N. B. — North America (Ginn) 

4. Lefferts, Walter — Our Own United Stales (Lippin- 

cott) 
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5. Aitchison, A. E., and Uttley, Margaret— North 

America by Plano and Train (Bobbs-Merrill) 

6. Barnard, E. I., and Tall, L, L. — How the Old World 

Found ike New (Ginn) 

7. Smalledgc, 0 . E., and Paxton, F. L. — Finding 

America (tioughton Mifilin) 

D. South America and Its Neighbors 
Five to ten copies of each book listed below constitute 
the minimum equipment in this field. 

1. Allen, N. B. — South America (Ginn) 

2. Carpenter, Frank— South America (American Book) 

3. Lefferts, Walter — Our Neighbors North and South 

(Lippincott) 

4. Lefferts, Walter — Our Neighbors in South America 

(Lippincott) 

5. Salisbury, Ethel I. — From Pamwm to Cape Horn 

(World Book) 

6. Franck, H. A.— Mcxico and Central A mcrica (f )won) 

7. Franck, H, A. — South America (Owen) 

VI. A MINIMUM LIST 01? SOCIAL STITDIICS RIIADKKS 
TOR THE SIXTH ORADE 

Current practice places the European background of 
American history together with the geography of modern 
Europe as the major topics in this grade. The following 
books constitute a minimum list of titles which shoulrl 
be provided in sets of five to twenty copies each as funds 
permit. 

I. Huntington, Benson, McMurry— Living Geography: 
Book I, How Countries DiJJer (Macmillan) 
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2. Huntington, Benson, McMurry— Living Geography: 

Book II, Why Countries Differ (Macmillan) 

3. Barrows, H. H., and Parker, E. P.~ Europe and 

Asia (Silver, Burdett) 

4. Atwood, W. W., and Thomas, H. G.— Nations 

beyond the Seas (Ginn) 

5. Carpenter, Frank — Europe (American Book) 

6 . Allen, N. B. — Europe (Ginn) 

7. Wells, M. E. — How the Present Came from the 

Past Book I. (Macmillan) 

8. Wells, M. E. — How the Present Came from the Past 

Book II. (Macmillan) 

9. Mohr, Louise; Washburne, Carleton; and Beatty, 

W. W. — Days before Houses (Rand) 

10. Mohr, Louise; Washburne, Carleton; and Beatty, 

W. W. — Egyptians of Long Ago (Rand) 

11. Mohr, Louise; Washburne, Carleton; and Beatty, 

W. W. — Babylonia and Assyria (Rand) 

12. Mohr, Louise; Washburne, Carleton; and Beatty, 

W. W. — Palestine and Syria (Rand) 

13. Clark, Marion G., and Gordy, W. F. — The Early 

Story of Mankind (Scribner) 

14. Clark, Marion G., and Gordy, W. F, — What Men 

from Europe Brought to America (Scribner) 

15. Terry, Arthur G. — Tales from Far and Near (Row, 

Peterson) 

16. Terry, Arthur G. — Tales of Long Ago (Row, Peter¬ 

son) 

17. Terry, Arthur G. — The Beginnings (Row, Peterson) 

18. Terry, Arthur G. — Lord and Vassal (Row, Peter¬ 

son) 
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19. Plall, Jennie — Ancestors in Europe (Silver, 

Burdett) 

20. Gordy, W. 7 . — American Bepnnings in Europe 

(Scribner) 

21. West, Ruth, and W. W, — The New WorWs Foun¬ 

dations in the Old (Allyn and Eacon) 

VII. A MINIMUM MS'l' OF WORK-TYI’I': RKADICRS FOR 
THE MIDDLE ('.RADES 

1. Gates, Arthur, and Huber, MiriamIl'orit-P/fly 

Readers (Macmillan) 

2. Pennell, M. E., and Cusack, A. M. — Children’s Own 

Readers (Ginn) 

3. Spencer, Paul R., and others — Thon^hl-Sliidy 

Readers (Lyons and Carnalian) 

4. Freeman, Frank, and John.son, K. M.- - Child Story 

Readers (Lyons and Carnahan) 

5. Lewis, W, D., and Rowland, A, L. — New Silent 

Readers (Winston) 

6. FTarper, W., and liamilton, A. J. - ■ Treasure Trails 

(Macmillan) 

(Note: The above title is especially good for apprecia¬ 
tion reading.) 

7. Walker, A., and Summy, E. — The Study Readers 

(Merrill) 
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